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To the Men of the Army Ground Foree 


This is our fourth Christmas at war, and I should leke now to reassert m pri 
in our war Army and my gratitude for its splendid accomplishments. 

On our first war Christmas, while both our enemies roamed almost uncheck 
across the lands and seas they had marked for plunder, virtually none of our grou | 
combat forces had yet left the United States. Today the story is happily differ ™ 
Nearly all our ground forces are arrayed in massed strength in every corner of i “ 
world—not as green recruits thrown hastily into a last-ditch defense, but as aw oe 
trained, highly skilled, mighty combat Army dedicated to the destruction of hostfmic 
forces, the liberation of conquered nations, and the establishment of lasting pele. . 

The cost of victory is never small, and we have had to pay a fair price so fampped 
It is the lot of the ground soldier, and particularly of the Infantryman, to come wr 
closest grips with the enemy, and both our enemies—strong, cunning, and resourcefipubiic 

have clearly shown their intention not to yield without having first exacted das 
toll possible of our men. ke 

In the campaigns of the last three years, many of our ground soldiers, includigitve« 
General McNair, our great former commander, have given their lives in battle he 

For them, there can never be another Christmas. For those of us who must cards, 
on the fight for which they gave so much, no Christmas can be truly merry uni 
we have finished the job they started. eh 

I know that you American ground soldiers will finish that job, and finish 
well. I have seen you grow old and wise in the ways of war, outsmarting 1 
enemies, winning the admiration of your allies and the everlasting respect of 
fellow countrymen. You deserve a fine Christmas. To those of you who are sti 
waiting your turn to meet the enemy and hasten our victory, and to those of 

who have already achieved so many great triumphs, I extend my sincerest congra 
ulations and wish you the best Christmas a soldier can have. By : 
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Lieutenant General, USA, 


Commanding. 
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HILE American troops of every theater are in the 


5 ou middle of the toughest kind of fighting, the 
there try is beginning to discuss seriously whether we 
of 1 ld have universal military training. 

x The INFANTRY JOURNAL this isn’t a new 
/ W@ussion. During the whole forty-two years of its 
host) Nication The JOURNAL has supported universal 


ing and year after year in peactime presented the 
ms why such training was needed. It has only 
ped the argument in time of war to put chief em- 
is on the more immediate wartime matters of train- 


Ome ae ae? Ve , 

and battle. Now it is time to come back to it. 
ur ce blic opinion polls here at home show about two- 
ted jp oF the people in favor of universal military train- 


It seems probable that men in the service would 
till more solidly for it. 
he reasons for such training are not hard to under- 
d. It will improve the state of preparedness. It 
improve the general health of the nation. In other 
ds, universal military training will contribute to the 
onal defense and promote the general welfare. 
yond these reasons is the still broader one that if 
ther war should come it will come faster and more 
ously than this war came, and therefore that mili- 
preparedness is very likely to mean the vast dif- 












1g 0 , ; 
§ nce between life and death for the United States 
f 90 merica as a nation. 
Q (Ti sia ‘ 
r SH HIS war has called heavily upon our manpower but 
yf jig the strain was less by far than it would have been 
nora we not begun our preparations long before the 
u 
¢ 


unese struck at Pearl Harbor. We have built a great 
y and Navy but in doing so we have found again 
1917-18 that a very large part of the men of fight- 
age were not fit for service. Had we needed a few 
ions more for our fighting forces, the physical con- 
m of the country as a whole would have counted 
ily against our chances. 
y not only neglecting our armed forces in the years 
ween the great wars but also neglecting the general 
Ith and physical conditioning of the nation, we took 
ng chance with national survival. We cannot justify 
er neglect by the fact that we are winning now. We 
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are making the grade through the magnificent effort of 


the American fighting man of land, sea, and air, and 
the American working man who has made his weapons. 
But military historians will probably be able to tell us 


that also 


the mistakes of our enemies contributed 
heavily to our final success. But we couldn’t dare to 
count on these mistakes, and they might never have 
been made. 

And for the future we cannot count on the mistakes 
of potential enemies any more than we can count on not 
having such enemies. The only hope for a lasting peace 
is to be able to prevent the idea of world domination 
from arising again, and we have to remember that his- 
tory does not bear out the thought, too commonly 
found these days, that Germany and Japan have been 
the only places where such attempts have started. Alex- 
ander the Great, Genghis Khan, and Napoleon Bona- 


parte were neither Junkers nor Samurai. 


HAT some way can be found through the codpera- 
tion of friendly nations to prevent a new war is a 
hope shared by every civilized man and woman, whether 
or not they are now in uniform. But this hope can only 
live and grow to reality with the support of an armed 
strength able to stop every move that might make the 
realization of the hope more distant by centuries. The 
surest way to back up such a hope is to teach every 
young American the facts of war without dodging the 
issue, and give him the share he is intended to have in 
keeping his country strong and ready to do its part in 
preventing the rise of a new conqueror. The Constitu- 
tion limits the arms-bearing citizenry to the able-bodied. 
We are all the stronger as a nation, for the efforts of 
peace and war alike, when we do all we can to increase 
the proportion of those who are physically fit. Uni- 
versal training is the surest way to achieve this end. 
American leaders have been saying over and over 
that the veteran must have a full chance at life when he 
comes home, and actions are following the words. But 
jobs and security can only be certain through greater 
health and adequate strength at arms. And only through 
universal military training can this health and strength 
be guaranteed. 
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portance as compared to the practice rehearsals and detg 
preparations needed to make them work. 





a 
THE IMPORTANT THING to remember about mod ; a 
ern fortified positions is not to attack them. But if you must CuaracTERistics OF WEAPONS AND ForTIFICATioNs 
attack one, as you sometimes must, it can be done with a There are certain facts, clearly demonstrated by 
reasonable chance of success. That is, it can be done if experience in Italy during the winter of 1943 14 wh 
you have made thorough plans and preparations—whicl any intelligent analysis of the prob lem of assaulting y 
takes time. ern fortifications must take into account. Whil: ther 


en 


Instructional material usually states that much, and then nothing new about these facts, they are too oft 
goes off into a discussion of how to destroy small concrete looked. 
buildings, using various weapons from cannon to flame Indirect artillery fire has little or no destructive or » 
throwers, and how to get through barbed wire with banga-  tralizing effect on positions which are well dug 
lore torpedoes. That, of course, is only about a five per overhead cover. A few feet of masonry, reinforced , 
cent coverage of the subject. Fifty per cent of any success- or the equiva deat, will stop all but the largest caliber 
ful atti ick on a fortified area is completed before the attack artille ry shells. German positions are most frequen tly t 
is ever launched. The other forty-five per cent includes  neled into hillsides or placed behind or within thick-wa 
successful exploitation. The actual destruction of the stone houses. Profuse use is made of concrete and s 
enemy's fortifications is a smal! task indeed, after we know pillboxes. Not one, but several direct hits in the same 
where they are and have the necessary tnoops, , weapons, with armor-piercing shells are required to penetrate s 
and supplies in the right place at the right time to do the emplacements. The normal dispe rsion of all caliber 


job. The orders and plans for the attack are of ‘slight im artillery Cusing indirect fire) is too great to insure m 


il 
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Positions within one or two thousand yards of hostile emplacements are prepared in advance for tank and self-propelled gu 
A dug-in TD gives direct-fire support in Italy. 
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There is no such thing as an infantry assault on a strongly fortified position. 
A man with a bayonet and grenades does not fight walls of concrete and steel. 


A German reinforced concrete pillbox near Verdun. 


By Lieutenant Colon 


n a few direct hits, let alone several in the same spot. 
sh explosive ammunition makes hardly any penetration 
pil in masonry, steel, or concrete, except for that of eight- 
h or larger guns. 
nthe midst of the most intense artillery barrages at San 
tro and the Rapido River in Italy, German machine 
ers continued accurate fire on their final protective 
es and on our attacking troops. In many cases German 
boxes had portholes only large enough to insert the 
el of their machine gun and were provided with peri- 
pic vision for the gunners. 
here are no targets for guns or troops on the battlefield. 
in open terrain, soldiers seldom locate a German 
box or gun position until they are within a hundred 
ds of it. This is the result of expert camouflage and 
ouflage discipline, of really smokeless powder, and of 
cer bullets which do not start burning until they are a 
ndred yards from the muzzle of a German machine gun. 
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Guns are either located among trees or have flanking fields 
of fire so that their muzzle blast is not visible to observers 
in front of them. Interpretations of vertical air photos have 
given a very accurate general picture of defensive installa- 








tions, but even then, it is impossible for an observer to point 
and buildings 
After 
the doughboy crawling on his belly through mines, barbed 


shell fire, 


at close range, he 1S selc lom ina position to direct 


to an exact spot among the orchards, We ills, 
and say, “That is a machine gun empla cement 
wire, and is pinned down by machine gun fire 
artillery 
fre onto the target or even to point it out to those farther 
back 
Chere 


a strongly 


1S really no such thing as an intantry “assault Ol 


fortified position \ 


yre nades does not “fieht” wal s of concrete 


bayonet and 


and steel. H« 
certainly does not do so while he is being fired at by mutu 


man W ith 


ally supporting rifles and machine guns from several differ 
ent directions at close range, or while the enemy is placir 
mortar and artillery fire on his own pillboxes, a normal p 


Men do ni 


either running or walking, through a swathe ol 


cedure when the Germans are under attack. 
“rush,” 
barbed wire thirty or forty feet wide every foot of which i: 
full of trip wires, booby traps, and plastic mines. It is in 
possible to “close with the bayonet” with an enemy wlio i 
calmly watching your every move through a vision slit or 

1 periscope from behind concrete and steel walls. Sucl 
things exist only sometimes in orders or on the drill ground 

The massed penetration and exploitation of a strongly 
defended area by separate armored troops, and particularly 
by tanks 


_ is a thing of the past (except in the n papers 


Ex ept in the de ert or on ther ideal terrain tanks are 





# 
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When properly camouflaged even this medium-sized German gun in France would be bard to see a few bundred yards at 
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There are no “targets” on the battlefield. For a soldi er in the front line to be able to point to 
the exact bush or pile of rocks on the ground and say, 























largely road-bound. The mass production of m 
tank guns, and antitank rockets and grenades has defy 
clipped the wings of the tank. Lightning adva 
as the one from Rome northward in Italy and « 
mandy in France} occur only when resistance 
nonexistent over 4 wide area. And even then, less 
tanks are accompanied by infantry, they are ea: 

r hours at a time by small groups of snipers wit 
guns, antitank guns and mines. 
\rmored vehicles in attacking strongly orgar 
can: 

> 1) Provide close support of tanks to front-lir 
battalions. 

> 2) Furnish armored self-propelled cannon 
trom exposed forward areas. 

>» 3) Provide mobile reserves Cof tanks and armored ¢ 
which. can Oppose enemy counterattacks and can pa 
exposed routes of communication. 


} 


>» 4) Provide swift motorized reconnaissance when | 
or no enemy resistance is present 
>5) Furnish armored transport for troops, guns, 4 
equipment across dangerous or fire-swept areas. 
Dive 
only is the normal dispersion of bombs too great to 


direct hits on small targets such as gun emplacem 


bombing has’ little effect on fortified : 


the camouflage on the battlefield le aves no vis sible 





“That's the target,” is quite a problem. 
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The men in each squad and platoon must have worked with each other as a team in training or previous combat. 
A rifle-grenadier team works toward a hidden German position on the outskirts of Cherbourg. 


pilots to aim at. Despite breath-taking reports on the 
reme accuracy of dive bombing in certain cases, this is 
far the exception rather than the rule. The accuracy of 
jaircraft fire and its increased volume force the dive 
iber to fly faster and aim more hastily than in the early 
ses of the war. Bridges, highway intersections, and even 
all towns have been completely missed on occasions. The 
mary effect of bombing against a fortified area is one of 
prale for both sides, although some damage may be done 
hundreds of sorties are concentrated in an area a few 
ndred yards square. 

Massed mortars are a potent new factor which strength 
defensive tactics. The number of mortars on the battle 
d has been greatly multiplied, but the multiple-barreled 
ket mortar is the most significant development. Inex 
sive, light of weight, wich. a rate of fire far beyond that 
artillery, German six-barreled rocket mortars in Italy 


ld be moved rapidly from one danger point to another 


Firing in batteries of twenty or more, they threw 
yn a more intense volume of fire than many battalions 
artillery. In the fighting at Cassino and on ‘the Rapido 
er several scores of heavy shells were rained down on 
all o roups of attacking infantry in a few seconds. Such 
P makes up in terrifying mass what it may lack in the ac 
acy and effectiveness of individual shells. The last war 
ablished the machine gun; this war has brought what 

ounts to machine artillery. 
Plastic, wooden, and concrete mines, particularly antiper- 
ne! mines, have provided a new problem to the attacker. 
l are difficult to detect with mine sweepers. The small 
boden or plastic Schii mine is very small, cheap, light, and 
ily concealed under a clod or handful of loose dirt. It has 
tenough TNT to blow off a man’s foot and shatter the 
to the knee. It goes off with the least pressure on the 


motor. 
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l ue ASSAULT 


Whenever a modern fortified defensive position 
countered an attack against it must be clearly recognized as 
a highly specialized operation. Normal rules of time and 
space logistics become inapplicable for the moment. We 
have a siege—not a pitched battle. 

“When can we attack?” but, 


cessr 


is en 


The question no longer 
“How can we achieve suc- 


fortified 
position arrange themselves in several chronological phases, 
each of which must be accomplished in proper order before 
the next can succeed. Let us consider the phases in order, 
and the application of prese¢ nt-day tools and we apons to 
their accomplishment: 


The conditions which will insure destruction of a 


> 1) Dominating observation and potential fire 
ity. 


SUI Two} 
i 


The Crusaders built high wooden towers which could 
be rolled up to overlook the walls of a besieged castle; and 
constructed heavy wooden shields which could be pushed 
on wheels close beneath the defenders’ battlements for the 
protection of archers, catapults, and battering rams 

Today its the same old job but with different tool 
“Dominating observation” no longer means merely a com 
manding position on high ground. High ground is 
tageous because it enables a few observers to see a wide 
area. But the fact is, you can frequently observe better up 
hill than down, for hilltops are usually bare and offer sil 
houettes to the enemy, while a valley offers a hundred con 
cealed spots from which to observe. It must be expected 
that the defender will take advantage of the high ground 
The attacker must have many observers established in nu 
merous céncealed observation posts as close to the enemy’s 
position as possible. This will compensate for his lack of a 
distant view fronf a commanding height. Each 


advan 


observe I 
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The last war established the machine gun; 

amounts to machine artillery. 

The German 15cm. six-barreled rocket projector 
a very bigh rate of fire. 


concentrates in great detail on a small area. 
well dug in and camouflaged, 
permit them to stay close to the enemy front lines during 
the day as well as at night. At night, temporary listening 
and observation posts must be pushed even closer to the 
enemy and even in among his positions when possible. 
Concealed observation and listening posts should be main- 
tained within and behind the enemy position. This can be 
done by patrols moving at night and hiding and watching 
in the daytime, taking sever al days to complete their mis 
sion, if nece ssary. 

This detailed study of the enemy’s positions must be 
supplemented by the interpretation of Signal Corps and 
aerial photographs farther back. Thus, in effect we place 
every foot of the enemy position under a magnifying glass 
and it is possible to tal bulate every suspicious sound, color, 
shape, or movement that occurs within his area. 

At the same time by confirming all of our movements and 
work to hours of darkness, with everything well concealed 
during daylight, and by maintaining a well organized out- 
post line close to the enemy, we can deny him any observa- 
tion or patrol knowledge about our own preparations. During 
this phase the attacker does a little fortifying of his own. 
The enemy’s great advantage initially is that, while he is 
under several feet of concrete and masonry and safely pro- 
tected from observation and fire, the attacking troops have 
no shelter at all from Nebelwerfer, mortar, and artillery fire 
when they approach. Every move the attacker makes, and 
his every gun flash is immediately spotted and brought 
under fire by enemy observers. 

The heavy wooden shields used by the Crusaders, and 
the sappers’ trench of the Nineteenth Century will not turn 
the trick, but case-hardened steel, and modern entrench- 
ments will. The tank is today’s “movable shield.” Medium 


or heavy tanks with direct fire, high velocity guns mounted 


‘| hey must be 
with concealed vision slits to 


this war brought what 


“Nebelwerfer 41” bas 











in them are the ideal tools for knocking 
modern fortifications. Hull down posit 5 she 
be prepared for them ahead of time hte 
or two thousand yards of hostile emy en 
Approaches must be prepared to each such. 
sition and side roads must be strengthened an¢ 
proved so that the first few tanks coming ji 
not make them impassable for all followi: 
hicles. All of this work must be done quictly y: 
cover of darkness and all materials must be hidj 
during daylight. This takes time. If suflicien: a” 
propelled g guns are not available, truck-d 
may be used inste ad, preferably antitank ou 
antiaircraft guns firing high velocity armory 
ing ammunition. For ‘this type of gun, how 
more time and work are required in ord 
struct firing positions with overhead 
shelter for gun crews. The same should be dom ») 
for infantry mortars, machine guns and : 
which will also support the attack. When 
shooting starts the attacker will match every ene 
pillbox with two or three entrenched or armor, 
cannon at point blank range. Yet these guns 1 
not be moved into their prepared position 
mmediately before the attack. 

Slit trenches should be dug in forward assen 
areas and along approach routes on nights preceding tl 
tack so that the troops moving up successively to cross t 
line of departure may take shelter during halts or period: 
intense shelling. This will not give anything away. Ti 
enemy has already registered carefully on all good am), 
p ‘coaches and will plaster them anyway when Fa 
starts. His fire will do little harm to men dispersed in Gi.) 
trenches. For the foremost assault groups, splinter-p: Th 
dugouts might well be prepared near the jump off point t 
shelter during the preceding artillery preparation 

Bear in mind that the attacker so far has committ 
self to nothing. In effect he has pushed through the e: TI 
cuard and has potentially brought greatly superior 
within close assaulting distance with no expense ©) lect 
time and labor. He can now strike from close rang : 
time, yet the bulk of his striking force may, and should @ 
twenty to thirty miles away, or more. Even should | ; 
attack at this particular point, he has fixed the defend), 
attention here and at other similar points over a wide fi 7 
The initiative has been gained. Surprise has becom P 
sible for modern transportation can now be exploite: 
bring overwhelming means into close contact with | a 
enemy at any one of several widely separated points in 
matter of hours. 

»2) Finding the Enemy. ¥ 

The tendency has been to rush in with a scant gene), 
outline of the enemy’s positions and types of fortifice z 
gleaned from a study of aerial photos and secret serv 
reports. That may be sufficient for the strategic de: he 
of commanders, but it is small comfort to the flesh and bh 
doughboy who has to grapple with this concrete and s : 

“meat grinder” in the dark, or to the tank destroyer gun 
who can see nothing and needs a definite point targe' 
shoot at. To locate a gun position on an aerial phot 
thing. For a soldier in the front line to be able to poin' 
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ish or pile of rock on the ground and say, “That's 
another. 
) he time of preparation our patrols, listening 
vation posts, and aerial photos will definitely 
ground some of the enemy gun emplaceme nts, 
felds, mortar and artillery positions. The total 
ly be only a small portion of them. But the 
to select by an intelligent, educated, and de- 
8 of the terrain all probab le locations of addi 
ng lacements and obstacles: not merely areas in 
lacements are believed to be, but points on the 
mn antitank, tank destroyer, tank and cannon com 
” oe ers to lay the cross hairs of their sights on. These 
a idiust down to a matter of inches. It takes up to 
t hits in the same wall of concrete to destroy a 
walls are several feet thick. 
Tl ly can best be performed on low oblique photo- 
the enemy front-line areas. Aerial photos are 
cellent for areas in depth, but for the most forward areas, 
noral Photogr aphs taken from forward observation 
bints ng the front are superior. They give the photo 
terpreter ne the staff officer the same viewpoint as the 
lemen and gunners in the front line and permit ready 
dissemination of the most detailed information 
m front to rear and vice versa. 
[hus is built up a concrete, detailed, definite, photo 
aphic picture of the zone of attack as seen by the front 
: se soldier. When this picture is sufficiently complete to 
arantee the placing of accurate artillery concentrations 
re obstacles, mine fields, and mortar positions, and to 
psu 2 accurate delivery of direct fire on machine-gun 
°  Manplacements and entre ‘nchments in the selected zone of 
‘ netration, and not until then, an attack may be launched 
=” reasonable chance of success. 
This “battle of intelligence” is the real struggle, requiring 
gressive and coérdinated action and study from the pri- 
a te on patrol to the commander. If it is won, and the 
sary means are available the rest is assured. 
Thus, by successfully completing the first two phases, 
e dominate the situation psychologically. We have, in 
fect instituted a “war of nerves” against the defending 
Tould Hae ps ho can only huddle in their holes and wonder what 
prrible fate is brewing. At first they will be tense and 
tremely alert, but with time they will inevitably become 
| ¢_[melaxed and complacent. Nothing is to be gained by rush 
a os this phase of the action in a halfway manner. 
, | MP3) Rehearsing and Building Confidence. 


No operation requires such perfection of teamwork down 


‘4 ) the last individual as that of dislodging a determined 
ve remy from a well fortified position. Seasoned, well trained 

oops must make the attack. The men in each squad and 
; f nm team must know each other by their first names 


sf ey must have worked together as a team in training or 
| previous combat. They must be completely confident 
each other’s ability and trustworthiness. They must have 
TT hearsed their part in the attack against a realistic replica 
., the enemy fortifications ahead of time. Green, unac- 


ant , , , 1 . . . . *. 

- oun d replacements, just arrived in a unit are of little or 

7 value in such an operation, particularly if they have re 

a Ive me, basic training and have not previously been 
N — 


These things are obvious. Football teams prac- 





tice for months and years for the big games of the season, 
yet too freque ntly twelve-man rifle squad teams have gone 
into an attack against German fortifications when over 
half the men had completed only thirteen weeks basic 
training and not much more, 
only a matter of days and hardly tic ea 


let al me 


rehear: | take t 


Or sim Laneo. ewe wit h the hrst two phi ises. 


y-uve 


walt 
»>4) D 
We are 


A valley often offers many concealed observation points. 


































and had been with their 
: They may ale co vane cted either be! 


is three-fourths 
training and physica 


s by contrast had becom« 
in their dugouts. 


A patrol in Italy moves down a narrow sheltered ravine. 








“breach” through the enemy’s wall of fir 


pillboxes Bombs and shells in astronomical quantities a 
required. We should have been saving up for this { 
several weeks, and not frittering away any large amount of 
immunition on purely “harassing” missions. We bring o1 
direct-fire guns into position during darkness, infiltratir 
one or two at a time in a constant dribble for sever 
Minimum pe rsonnel come with them and stay 

ing daylight. The bulk o up just p 

to th Not a shot is fired until we are ready 


the gun crews com 
attack 
up with hundreds of guns simultaneously. We 

Urprise, and unle SS We are careful, the enemy will ad 
our guns a few at a time while we are trying to p! 


in position. Truck-drawn guns move in first, then, 


prior to the attack, the armored, self-propelled guns 


tanks 


Photographs showing known and probable enemy 
placements should have been distributed down to pl it 
leaders of direct-fire gun platoons showing assigned are: 
to be covered by each platoon and point targets within 
assigned area to be engaged by individual guns, during tl 
preparatory bombardment. Area coverage, in the manne 
of an artillery barrage is of no value 
leaders and individual 


Platoon and sectio! 


gunners have previou ly recon 


noitered their positions ind located their point targets on 


mines, ana 


tne ground | cn gunner KNOWS specihically 


ot rounds tor ettect he Is to hire into each desigt 


say, twenty-five rounds of armor piercing folloy 


| 
rounds i high explosive [for good measure If 


two hundred oun iring at 


] 
ch engaged six targets In thirty minut 


i particular peneti 
and Ca 


uld consume 36,000 rounds. It might 


hon! 


or three times that long, depending 


vets to be engaged, ‘ nd the re wi ul 1 prt 


in one penetration point She Ils are hi ip 
Obviously, at this rate, every possible lox 
gun el iplace ment could soon be engaged bec 


limited area of each sele 


' 
ted penetration route 


battery should worry these direct fire guns very 
hould be protected trom long range ol servation 
while th to shoot 


1 
+! 


1imed direct hre will doubtle SS have other thin 


enemy ob ervers ¢ lose enous 


mind when two hundred rapid fire guns op 


\nyway, guns and rew 


e seriously hurt by artillery 


it point-blank ranges 


well, and will not | 


While the direct-fire cannonade beats down on t 


: cae ¢< 1] 
crete, steel, and heavy timbers, a field iT llery 


great intensity is battering a gap through 
nd mine fields along the projected routes « 


Several swathes two hundred yara a. 


While the direct-fire cannonade beats down on the enemy’s fortified positions, a field artillery barrage of 
great intensity is battering a gap through wire obstacles and mine fields along the route of penetration 
The blast of a 155mm. howitzer lights up the Italian night. 
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massed penetration 


and exploitation of a strongly defended area by tanks is a thing of the 


past (except in newspapers). 


dozer blades attached to tanks sweep clear the streets of a French city in order that tanks and other vebicles may advance 


pugh the enemy’s forward area are sprinkled with sh 
b density of at least one shell to an area five yards square. 
tantaneous fuze settings should be used throughout, 
we do not see k to dk troy empl acements or matériel, 
to blast wire entanglements, trip wires, and surface 
In limited areas, ‘tohese barbed wire and mines are 
ite located or suspected, the i intensity is increased. 
antry mortars thicken artillery fire. 
stronomical quantities of ammunition are required, 
i the maximum number of artillery battalions should b 
centrated on these missions in order to complete th« 
each” in the shortest possible time. Even so, of course 
pre will result no clear paths to the objectives, but pass 
fe, narrow gaps should result, and antipersonnel mines 
d trip wires should be thinned out or uncovered enough 
give the doughboy a reasonable chance of safety. How 
t, there will be some machine guns left, and there are 
ays the artillery and mortars of the enemy. Human 
ings simply cannot live above ground in front of a forti 
: position where concealing foliage and trees have been 
oved and every foot of ground is swept by fire. If tanks 
not be used initially, and they frequently cannot, the 
ly cover for advancing foot troops will be shell and 
b craters. Eight- inch howitzers, and larger guns, to 
er with two hundred and fifty pound bombs, or larger, 
I make such craters, large enough to shelter a man or 


ll group of men. Heavy artillery and bombers, th 


fore will have the peasy mission, during the destructive 
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prepar. ati n, ling a crater every ten to fifteen yard 


alk ng 
effect of such heavy bombardment on friend as well as fo 
and there is always the probability that some of the 
b ml and shells may directly hit some gun emplacemen 
and obstacles, giving further assistance to as 


oO} pl rovil 


S¢ lec t d routes. | here 1S also the conside rable moral 


dilee si 
kno 
in the defenders’ forward fortifications in one to two h 
time. The 


entire 


lhus, with soul-shattering suddenness, we 


picture must be one of 


concentration ol 
army S destructive means against the pinpoint ol 
iectives of two or three inf: ntry battalions. In the Pacif 
our Navy can steam up out of the blue and in a matter 


tortih 


hours at point blank range, can pulverize the 
tiny 


ation 
atoll with everythin; g from two-thousand-pound 
bombs to sixteen-inch shells. On dry land, manhandling 
equipment through bogs and over mountains under obser 
vation of 
have, 


Or a 


an enemy with as many and as big guns as wi 
where even the location of the hostile man defense 
line is in doubt, the process takes weeks or even month 
illowed 
for these preparations under the most advantageous condi 
tions—where plans have been completed and rehearsed 
detail ahead of time, and with ample equipment ol the most 
desirable types available 


\ minimum of five or six days and nights must be 


(To be concluded next month) 7 
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YOU WON’T FIND MUCH MENTION of the art 
of picking regimental and battalion command posts in the 
field manuals or conference courses but if you, my friend, 
are an adjutant, communication officer or a headquarters 
commandant you had better acquire the art quickly. It is one 
of those accessories to military science which is so important 
but unmentioned. 

The most repeated question one finds in actual operations 
s “Whereinell’s the CP?” It ranks Number | behind 
“What's for chow, chum?” 

Maneuvers and three-day problems in the States or North 
Ireland or England present nothing like the problems you 
meet in actual operations. Usually, in training, the CP is in 
a small area and always in the open, or in the CP tents. 
During actual operations it develops that a regimental CP 
area should not be contained in anything much less than a 
half-mile radius. Liaison officers cluster around infantry 
regimental CPs like workers around a queen bee. Nor- 
mally, in Continental operations, an infantry regiment will 
have liaison with its combat team elements such as the artil- 
lery battalion, engineer company, collecting company, tank 
destroyer company and medium tank company. Then there 
are liaison oes. constantly wandering in from the units 
on the right and left flanks, from Division and from the 
battalions and separate companies within the regiment. It 
becomes practically impossible then for an infantry regi- 
ment to conduct operations frum the two CP tents accorded 
it by the Tables of Organizations. (Three are issued, but 
one is earmarked for the use of the personnel section, which 
is also a sad estimate of a sitediond tion’s needs. ) 

One CP tent is for the S-3 and S-2 sections. One CP 
tent should be for the S-1 and S-4 sections. In most cases 
the regimental commander uses the S-3 tent and reserves 
his tent, small, wall, for personal use such as sleeping or 
intimate conferences with one or two officers at a time. So 


Whereinell’s Your CP? 
By Captain A. B. Campbell, Jr. 





by the time the S-3, the S-2, the regimental commander, th 
operations master sergeant and the S-2 draftsman get in th 
tent with all map boards and paraphernalia, efficient wor 
by the S-3 particularly, is impossible. Liaison officers Sur 
into the tent at all hours (tripping over the tent ropes 2 
night and stumbling over unseen sandbags) to get the lated 
dope. Efficient operation becomes well-night impossible 

There are two solutions: one is to control the liaison ¢ 
ficers with an iron-handed but ihformative regimental sim.) 
officer who will keep them informed but off the shoulder 
of the S-3. This may not turn out to be effective becaus 
liaison officers usually want to talk things over with d th 
S-3 or S-5 or colonel himself and because the S-3, $5 ¢ 
the colonel usually want to see the liaison officers. Tl 
other solution is to get a CP area with buildings or bam 
to supplement the tents or replace them. W ith either # 
lution, you are bound to need more room than two CP tenj 
can give. 

It has become more or less common practice on tl 
Continent for infantry regiments and battalions and eve 
companies and platoons to say the hell with tents and set 
in farmhouses, barns, caves, trenches from World War I, « 
in houses and hotels when fighting in or near cities. A build 
ing, or several buildings are almost necessary for a reg 
mental CP and desirable for a battalion CP. Weather con p 
ditions and night operations make an inside CP essentis 
Dryness and light are essential in working with maps an 
producing orders and overlays. 

Take the experience of the regiment which the authe 
billeted through France in coérdination with the S-3, com 
munications officer and headquarters commandant. 

The first CP was in a division concentration area an 
tents were used. They were set up next to hedgerow: s and 
camouflaged with the camouflage ‘nets. The remainder ¢ 
the installation was scattered and included message cente! 
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ard, radio cars, headquarters company, kitchen and 
Jy. and, of course, the individual pup tents of the head- 
and headquarters company personnel. A Jerry 
me over the first night, strafing the road, which 
zed a point to be remembered. Get away from 
d especially crossroads, as much as possible. 
he next night the regiment relieved a veteran regiment 
he line, next to the British and the adjutant began to 
n how to pick CPs. The regimental CP was a brick 
se of two stories and a good basement, and was the 
tral building in a group of farm buildings. The switch- 
rd was in half of a well constructed manger, the radio 
bicles were parked in a barn, and the message center 
; in another small building. Vehicles were well dispersed 
adjacent orchards and camouflaged. In the house, large 
ms were allotted to the S-3, to the S-2, and to the S-] 
ion. The small kitchen was used for the regimental staff 
ss. When Jerry shells began eating away the fence sur- 
nding the house, the S-3 section moved down in the 
ement, where the colonel, the staff and liaison officers 
pt or listened to the bombs whistle, the shells scream and 
. rats gnaw. The battalions on the line, in the town on 
» hill which was being held, used the basement of a 
otographer’s studio, the basement of a farmhouse and a 
|| constructed dugout for the three battalion CPs. 


Subsequent CPs included: 


»1) The three-roomed cellar, ten feet underground, of 
900-year old French farmhouse. The house, when built, 
sa sturdy structure of four-foot thick stone walls. Shells 
bd bombs had reduced the upper stories but had made the 
llar more invulnerable by heaping more rubble on the 
ound floor. The family, which included three dogs and a 
t, spent the nights in one room. The other two large rooms 
commodated all of the S-sections and liaison officers. 
ther installations fought for Lebensraum with cows and 
g into hedgerows, which they shored up with timbers. 
»2) An abandoned farmhouse and churchyard. The 
andoned house was also abandoned by the regiment be- 
puse of the nauseating smell of the bloated carcasses of 
ad livestock. 
>3) A large chateau. The owner was so glad to see 
mericans that he turned over his wine cellar and bedrooms 
b “les Americains.” He said that the Germans took what 
ey wanted for billets and would kick occupants out of 
ouse and home. The Americans were different. They asked 
emission first and then would not deprive occupants of all 
eir shelter. 
>4) A schoolhouse. 
>5) The Hotel Cheval Blanc in the town of Angers. 
>6) Another chateau with extensive grounds and out- 
uildings which had formerly been the headquarters of a 
uftwaffe administrative center. The Germans had lived 
e life of Von Riley here, as they evidently did in most 
laces, with beer for breakfast and champagne for supper. 
>7) A well furnished brick house of a collaborationist 
renchman who had vacated the premises upon the ap- 
roach of the Americans. 
>8) A beautiful home which German officers had 
surped for their quarters for the previous four years. They 
bad taken the whole house and forced the elderly couple 
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who owned it to live in just one small room. When the 
Yanks came, the elderly couple were overcome with joy and 
for the next day could do nothing but wander around their 
house and fondle the furniture they had not been allowed 
to see for four years. 

>9) A millionaire’s mansion peculiarly situated on the 
outskirts of a small, squalid village. The mansion was a 
huge place and formerly was a German regiment's head- 
quarters and barracks. It had a billiard table, large libraries 
and a music room. 

> 10) The city hall of a small village. Long before this, 
we had tumbled to the fact that the Germans usually had 
the best places around any towns for CPs and quarters so 
whenever we were near a town we just inquired where the 
Boche had been and looked it over. 

> 11) The Hotel Bellevue in Verdun. The regiment 
simply took over and the French accepted it as the natural 
thing to do. The adjutant assigned hotel rooms to the staff, 
liaison officers, and war correspondents. It didn’t do any 
good, however, as the Germans bombed the city and the 
hotel at night and everyone deserted the first decent bed 
he’d had in two months to crowd into the haven of the wine 
cellar. That is, all except the communications officer who 
was dead tired from two days and nights of sleeplessness 
and crawled in,between sheets on a third floor bed. He 
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slept through it all, awaking the next morning to find the 
doors and windows blown out, ceilings and walls cracked 
and glass splinters on the floor. 

> 12) An ancient fort with barrack rooms extending forty 
to sixty feet below ground level. 

While we're on the subject of regimental headquarters 
tables of organization and equipment, let's mention the sub- 
ject of lighting. The T/E provides only candles and Cole- 
man gasoline lanterns for light. Candles flicker and are 
quickly used up. Coleman lanterns are easily broken, re- 
quire constant replacements of burned out mantles and the 
white gas fuel needed is almost impossible to get. Practically 


Simm. Mortar Platoons in Combat 


By Lieutenant Colonel John L. Powers 


AS THE COMMANDER of three different rifle bat- 
talions in North Africa and Italy I learned a great deal about 
the rdle of the 81mm. mortar platoon in combat. The mortar 
platoon, I learned, is the source of the quickest, heaviest, 
most easily controlled fire available within the rifle bat- 
talion. Its job in the battalion is to furnish fire power and 
that it can and will do if the platoon is properly trained, 
organized and led. A mortar platoon is quite capable of de- 
positing ninety 8l1mm. mortar shells where they are most 
needed in sixty seconds. 

On July 9, 1944, at Pojama, Italy, the mortar platoon of 
the Ist Battalion, 168th Infantry, fired approximately 2,900 
rounds in about four and one-half hours. The targets in- 
cluded a battalion CP, antitank guns, machine guns, 
moztars, an ammunition dump, various vehicles, and pre- 
paratory fire for an assault on a village. 

There are two essentials if a mortar platoon is to give 
the support a battalion commander wants. They are: con- 
trol and ammunition supply. 

Communication is basic if you are to have efficient fire 
control. At Pojama it was very simple. Two of the battalion 
SCR 300s were assigned to the mortar platoon. The ob- 
server (platoon leader) had one. The battery executive had 
the other.. The mortars were all within voice range of the 
battery executive. It sounds like an ideal situation and in 
this: particular case it was. 

However, let’s examine the other means of communica- 
tion which were available. The mortar platoon leader had 
his own SCR 300 to control his platoon. He was with me 
and I had my SCR 300. The cannon company forward ob- 
server was also with me and he had his SCR 300—on a dif- 
ferent channel, of course, but a turn of the tuning knob 
could change that in an emergency. The OP telephone 
could be connected to the heavy weapons CP and orders 
relayed to the mortar platoon by sound power phone or SCR 
536. Of course the heavy weapons CP had an SCR 300 of 
its own. In addition a sound power phone was run from 
the mortar platoon to the mortar observer. 
































every regiment in combat and every field artillery bara) 
and divisional headquarters have gone out of the way 
get a small portable generator, electric light bulbs and q 
in order to light the CP by electricity. This is Practically 
necessity. Captured German stores furnished most of j 
generators used by our forces in Europe. Another solyg 
is to hook up electric light bulbs to batteries in jeeps 
trucks but this uses up batteries at a fast rate. 

Lastly, don’t overlook vehicle control around CPs. Eye 
officer and messenger who drives up is going to stay ‘i 
a minute” and will drive right into the CP tent if yoy 
them. Then the minute becomes an hour and the vehjd 
is still where it was—in everybody's road and unconceale 
Make provisions for a motor park and enforce the parkig 
by an MP, with orders not to let himself be outranked 
except by the colonel and any helmet with stars. 


A German 170mm. shell knocking out the OP would ng 
have stopped the mortars or even slowed them down } 
cause there was also another battalion OP complete wit 
wire. Nor was that all. Every officer and noncommissione 
officer in that battalion who had an SCR 300 or SCR 5% 
or telephone was a mortar observer in addition to his othe 
duties. For that matter they were also cannon company an 
artillery observers. We hadn't always had SCR 300s, 
course, but before getting them, we used SCR 511s ang 
even the old SCR 195. So much for communications from 
forward observers to the mortar positon area. 

For control of the six mortars within the position area 
voice was sufficient in this particular action because the 
mortars were fairly close together. But usually we found i 
was necessary to disperse the mortar sections and in thos 
cases the mortar platoon used their sound powered phone 
for communication between the sections. Sometimes we 


uld 
P un 
brder | 
have 4 


used SCR 536s or even 511s. Two of the sections might bk Firi 

separated by as much as a thousand yards, but the platoon ™US* 

el fired as a battery. equip} 

Ammunition supply, the other essential ingredient in ee 
efficient use of mortars, was quite simple at Pojama. Two 

and one-half ton trucks drove up to the mortar positions om 
Has 












dumped their loads and went back for more. Obviously, this 
was an ideal situation—because the position had been 
chosen with the problem of ammunition supply in mind 

A 81mm. mortar can reach a little over 3,200 yards. It 
is effective right up to its maximum range provided the 
observer is where he can see and adjust its fire. As long « 
he has communication, it makes no difference whether he 
is two yards or two thousand yards from the mortars. We 
found that we got best results by taking full advantage 0 
the range of the mortar and picked positions that could 
be sailed by vehicles. In mountainous regions this ws 
not always possible, but in those cases we tried to get a post 
tion mules could reach. When the terrain was too tough for 
mules, we only carried two mortars in the platoon and used 
the rest of the platoon to carry ammunition. One morta 
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Rnd used when there was no visibility. 


uld easily fire all the ammunition that could be brought 
1 under these conditions but we took two mortars up in 
brder to have continuous support while displacing and to 
ave a spare. 

Firing at night and during poor visibility is another 
must” for the mortar platoon. We solved this problem by 


Rquipping each mortar with homemade night firing de- 


rices The essentials are flashlights, cardboard, and friction 
ape. One flashlight was equipped with vertical and hori 
ontal slits and firmly taped to an aiming stake. Another 
lashlight was blacked out exce pt for a pinhole in the center 
pnd used to set the mortar sight and check the bubbles. 
he data for all targets fired in good visibility was recorded 
Once the mortars 
vere registered on a base point, we did not hesitz ite to fire 

me and interdictory fire based on map data. 

o further illustrate some of the capabilities of the mortars 


ee is the experience of a twenty-mortar battery in the 


sector of the 2nd Battalion, 168th Infantry on the Anzio 
achhead. There the battalion held a 3,000 meter sector 
end was reinforced by attachments which included a heavy 
- ns company and a chemical company among other 
s. This gave me a total of twenty heavy mortars, eight 
inch and twelve 81mm. I attached both the additional 











heavy weapons company and the chemical company to my 
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Donkeys gave the heavy mortar platoons a lift in the Italian mountains. 





own heavy we: apons company. Then I turned over a Ger 
man switchboard, adc litional telephones and radi os to the 
heavy we apons company and told the battalion communi 
This 


cl se-1n de 


fire direction center. 
The bulk of the 
fensive fires for mv battalion were furnished by mortars 


cations chief to establish a 


worked out extremely well. 


The numbered se cond: iry targets Or “mortar concentrations” 
as we called them, ran up into the seventies or eighties 
Our defensive fires were planned and arranged by firing 
a round of smoke at a prearranged time on a primary mor 
tar target. The company commander of the company sector 
involved then adjusted the fire to exactly where he wanted 
it. Considerable time interval was allowed between adjust 
ing on each primary target in order to keep the Kraut from 
learning what was going on and plotting our defensive 
These fire of all 
twenty mortars on targets in front of the greater part of our 
sector Specific illy, we could lay down 96 rounds of 4.2-inch 
and 180 rounds of 81mm. on a point target in one minute 
The meth¢ rds described in this article have been used in 
combat for a They work, and work well 
There is many a wooden Maltese cross marking the resting 
place of the only good kind of German to testify to that. 
Even more import: unt, there are live Americans still fighting 


fires. methods enabled us to mass the 


long time now. 


W ho woul | be unde r wooden crosses had they not be en used. 
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A train of thermite grenades and instructional { incen- An incendiary train attached to a tree. The in- 








diary bombs emplaced in front of a U-shaped em- cendiaries should be fastened by nails and should 
bankment to provide light for the perimeter defense. be arranged to burn from the bottom upwards. 


Front Line Illumination 


By Lieutenant Colonel Nelson McKaig, Jr. 





MOST FRONT-LINE UNITS engaged in jungle op- for jungle illumination requires a light source near th 





















erations usually dig in, establish an all-around defensive po- ground and projected horizontally toward the attacke:fiine or 
sition before dark, ond remain in place until daylight. Move Automobile headlights could be used but they are eas a lo 
ment inside the perimeter is forbidden. This tactic enables destroyed by fire and the batteries are difficult to obt: enad 
our forces to promptly and vigorously defend themselves forward installations. A number of improvisations ‘hae nstt 
against infiltration or rushes during the night; any move- been suggested, most of them based on ignition of fuel bii™pnal | 
ment is considered hostile and is fired upon without chal- means of a thermite grenade. Gasoline-soaked sand andii™ngin: 
lenge. However, the effectiveness of such tactics would be either thickened or unthickened gasoline have been useifiided t 
vastly increased if a satisfactory system of illumination could in cans placed on the ground. Some organizations have 
be developed. Such a system should provide a bright light supported cans of fuel above the ground in such a way thee aft 
projected forward w hich would reach maximum intensity in the burning fuel falls and exposes a greater surface which To k 
the shortest possible time. It should be simple and easy to furnishes more light. The principal objections to oil inc 
install. It should be possible to arrange the illuminating gasoline fires are their relatively low intensity. Usuallyfio, sa 
system so that the defender could either start it himself such fires give only a flicker of light and there is also thee em 
from a distance or the enemy would start it unintentionally disadvantage of the reduction in light intensity betweesifenad 
as he approached. A certain latitude in length of illumi- that produced by the thermite used as a starter and tha e OT 
nation time should be available to meet varying tactical the fuel after the thermite burns out. The difference infiiBe gr 
situations. intensity creates a short “blackout” during which the « forn 
Various schemes have been poposed which meet these server's eyes are becoming adjusted to the reduced ligh ror 
conditions more or less successfully. A variety of flares are Experiments show that one or more incendiary gret : BP ved 
available but are generally ineffective in the jungle where AN-M14 or an incendiary grenade at the head of a tra e it 
overhead cover prevents the light from reaching the ground. incendiary instructional bombs, TH, M2, provide cil bemy 
The same objection applies to reflection from clouds of satisfactory illumination for perimeter defense when useifMM) to 
light from antiaircraft searchlights. An effective scheme in woods or jungle where overhead cover prevents emp! An 
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How to put ¢ the -spotiignt on a Jap and discourage his b propensity, for night attack 
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This is the light provided by incendiary grenades. 
The men, representing “enemy” are, respective- 
ly 25, 35 and 60 yards from the machine gun. 





ent of Hares. Light defilade is provided for the detender 

slightly U-shaped embankment. 

he complete emplacement, viewed from the enemy side, 

shown in picture No. 1. The thermite grenade at the 
of the incendiary train is ignited by a pull wire at- 


hed to the safety pin. This wire can be rigged as a trip 
fre in front of the position or as a pull wire from the de- 

dae” The greni ide is held in place by a stake. 
ne grenade will a illumination for 60 to 90 seconds. 


] 


a longer period o additional 
ree scan be ead in the train or a train can be made 
tructional incendiary bombs as pictured. The instruc 
ombs will burn for about two minutes each. In ar 
nging the train, a gentle downhill slope should be pro 
allow the molten iron from the burning incendiary 
:round the next in line, 
the othe a 

lo keep the light from revealing the defender's position, 
incendiary train should be placed in front of a large 
g, sandbags or a small earth embankment. The top of 
e embankment should be from 12 to 15 inches above the 
enades and slightly U-shaped 
e grenades should be placed on a step a few inches above 
e ground level to prevent the light being deflected upward 
an undesirable shaded area near the ground surface 

tront of the position. The installation is easily camou 


illumination 1S desired, 


thus starting the munitions 


shade the defenders. 


boed with a few leaves or vines w hich are burned when 
Be in Ba 8 ignite. 


Since the light source will draw 

re, it is best placed a few yards in front of, and 

yards to the side, of the defensive position. 

An alternate and in some cases preferable arrangement 
ten the incendiaries to the trunk of a large tree at 
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This view of a burning incendiary grenade shows the 
effectiveness of an embankment in shielding the de- 
fender from enemy observation during illumination. 





a height of between three and eight feet above the ground 
In this case a large tree with a tattened or concave trunk 
on the enemy s side should be selected to provide light 
defilade for the defender. 


The munitions are arranged to 
burn from the bottom up as shown in picture No. 2. This 
keeps the supporting nails or wire from melting, which 
will happen if the munitions are burned from the top 
downwards. A nail driven into the rim of the grenade 
holds it in place. A second nail at the side of < grenade 
provides support when the safety pin is pulled. Two nails 
driven into the tree and a half inch from the top of the 
bomb and bent around it, will hold the bomb in place 
These nails should hold the bomb independent of any 
support from the bottom. With this arrangement it is neces 
sary to arrange the bomb fuzes so as to insure their ignition. 

The light ‘thrown off by an incendiary grenade is shown 
in picture No. 3. The “J: ap near the tent is 25 yards from 
the machine gun in the foreground. The pair to his left 
and rear are 35 yards distant and the pair in the extreme 
background are 60 yards from the machine gun. All were 
dressed in green herringbone twill uniforms. When this 
picture was taken, the burning grenade was ten yards in 
front of and ten yi irds to the right of the mac hine gun 
The men in the position of the “Japs” could not see the 
machine gun because of the shadow cast by the embank 
ment shown in picture No. 1. An indication of the poor 
visibility the ene my has is shown in picture No. 4 which 


was taken at a distance of 25 yards in front of the light 
‘ Se tea ts oe 
4 
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FROM THE FOREGOING ACCOUNTS of actual 
mortar operations and from others it is possible to draw up 
some rules for the tactical’ use of heavy mortars. Always 
we must keep in mind that this weapon is the infantry com- 
mander’s reserve for bringing down overwhelming fire on 
the enemy at a critical time and place. The ammunition re- 
quirements for heavy mortars are so enormous that it cannot 
be used all of the time and for all purposes. The infantry 
commander must, therefore, limit the use of heavy mortars 
to the time and place where the going is toughest and where 
he needs fire support most. 

In the September 1944 issue of The InFanrry JourNAL, 
an infantry officer said, “Give me supporting fire and I can 
take my objective.” Well-trained, heavy-mortar units can 
deliver effective supporting fire under many circumstances. 

Artillery is normally charged with counter mortar action. 
The necessity for this fire is so great that the artillery com- 
mander should have priority in certain cases whereby he 
may call on heavy mortar units which are supporting the 
infantry for firing missions upon enemy mortars within 
range. Otherwise, the heavy mortars should remain under 
the operational orders of the infantry unit being supported. 

Heavy-mortar battalions have been attached to corps or 
divisional artillery and their fire controlled by the artillery 
fire direction center. In this case they are used like regi- 
ments of corps artillery. There are times and places where 
this procedure is justified, but experience indicates that 
fire support is not given the infantry so promptly where 
mortars are under artillery control, as where the mortar 
unit is under the direct orders of the infantry commander. 
Likewise, mortar companies have been broken up into pla- 
toons, which have been attached to infantry battalions to 
augment the organic heavy weapons company. Experience 
indicates that the mortar thaws is not a self-sufficient unit, 
and the value of massed fire is lost when platoons are de- 
tached. We come to the conclusions that: 

> 1) Heavy mortar units generally should be placed in 
direct support of infantry. 

> 2) Battalions should be kept intact and used under 
corps or divisional control for the most important missions. 

> 3) The heavy mortar company is the fire unit and 
should be kept intact for administration, tactical and sup- 
ply reasons. 

> 4) Heavy mortars should be available to the artillery 
commander for counter mortar missions if the situation de- 
mands. 
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Heavy Mortars in Direct Support F: 


By Colonel M. E. Barker é 






In applying these rules, we can work out a numbe, Jl! 
tactical principles governing the use of heavy mortay 
certain types of operations. In other cases the situajjmm’® 
should be met in a common-sense way, always keeping JBC | 
mind that you lose much of the effect of heavy mor: 
when their fire is dissipated. 






























Attack on a Fortified Position. In the initial phase of sy 
an attack, complete battalions of heavy mortars should} 
held together under divisional control and their fire 
centrated on the most important enemy objective. As j 
advance gets under way, companies are detached from ¢ 
the battalion and pass to the operational control of com 
teams. Their ammunition should be conserved until red 
worthwhile objectives are encountered, and then the pow 
of massed company fire should be exploited, both to eng 
enemy defenses and enemy counterattacks. After the bre; 
through, heavy mortars should be detached from the { 
moving columns and used against local strong points 
enemy resistance that are passed by the pursuing colums 


Critical Defensive Areas. In a critical defensive actig 
two battalions of heavy mortars are needed by a divisig 
One battalion should be held under divisional control, a 
the value of concentrated mortar fire exploited to stop d 
termined enemy attacks. The other battalion should | 
broken down into companies and placed under the cont 
of infantry regiments to assist in breaking up smaller 
tacks, and to assist in counterattacks in local sectors. In 
cases, the tremendous morale and personnel effect of « 
centrated mortar fire should be exploited. On numerous 
casions one company of eight chemical mortars has deliver 
500 rounds of HE and WP on enemy attacking units 
less than five minutes. Also, heavy mortars are extreme 
useful for long continued methodical harassing fire to we 
down enemy resistance and thereby lighten the task of 
defending infantry. 


Landing Operation. In a landing operation, he: 
mortars should go ashore with both the first and seco 
waves, so that they can provide fire support for the landin 
party during the critical period that always exists bef 
artillery can be gotten ashore and into positions in suffici 
quantities to give effective support. In this case, the pr 
lem of ammunition supply is all-important and it is bett 
to reduce the number of mortars and increase the amou 
of ammunition taken ashore. Build up the mortar units! 
successive additions of personnel, mortars and other equi 
ment in later waves. The best way is to land mortars, cre’ 
communication equipment, and ammunition, from Duk 
onto the shore and then move mortars and ammunition | 
hand on carts, using the Dukws for re-supply of ammuniti 
and mortar parts until regular transportation becomes av! 


able. 


Counter-mortar Fire. Heavy mortar battalions keep 
liaison officer in close touch with the artillery brigade 
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1. Reports of enemy mortars from front-line ob- 
F the mortar battalions are relayed to the artillery 
Likewise, the location of our own heavy mortars 
posted at the artillery brigade. The artillery fre- 
ntly furnishes cub airplane observation for adjusting 
on enemy mortars. The heavy mortars should 
with the artillery in counter-mortar fire within 

ir ranges in order to assist the supported infantry. 
‘eneral. Massed fire of heavy mortars effectively pro- 
h physical and psychological results on the enemy. 
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feet wide at the rear and eight feet wide in front. The 
bottom of the pit is re-enforced with logs or ammunition 
boxes filled with sand. In such a pit, especially with some 
little defilade in front, it takes a direct hit to dislodge a 
mortar. When times does not allow such elaborate em 
placements, each mortar can be protected with ammunition 
boxes filled with sand, supplemented by such other protec 
tion as time and circumstances permit. 

If you can find an acceptable position near a road, it will 


save much back-breaking labor in ammunition and ration 
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A 4.2-inch mortar position on the Salerno beachhead in September 1943. 


| operations must be planned to exploit this characteristic 
the w eapon. 
SELECTION AND OccupaATION OF PosITIONS 


A heavy mortar kicks like the very devil when you start 
ooting at 3,000, 4,000, and 5,000 yards. Therefore, you 
st have good solid, dry ground under the base plate. If 
e ground is not suitable for mortar emplacements, dig a 
3 pit and fill it with logs, railroad ties, or ammunition 
bxes filled with sand or rocks. The base is covered with 
ndbags in order to provide a firm foundation for the base 
pte of each mortar. To save work select the firmest, dry 
il you can find and still meet other conditions. 
The Krauts and Japs are looking for your mortars just as 
mestly as you seek to put counter-mortar fire on them. 
erefore, you want the best defilade you can find for your 
sition. A thousand-foot hill directly in your front is ideal. 
icking that, you do the best you can. When you must 
pnd and take it, each mortar should be dug into a pit some 
feet deep, eight feet long in the direction of fire, four 
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supply. Your main job is to bring fire when and where the 
infantry commander may call for it. That means getting up 
close enough to cover all present targets and those likely to 
appear in the future. So look c: arefully for a solid piece of 
dry soil, well defiladed from enemy observation and artil 
lery fire, handy to a passable road for supply, and in easy 
range of the enemy. You'll also need alternate positions. 

Go in on foot by day with a work party and tape out your 
areas and outline your positions. Leave plenty of guides on 
the road. Bring up the outfit and ammunition by night. 

Dig! Use the spoil for protection. Camouflage. Clean and 
inspect your ammunition. Lay telephone lines in all di 
rections like a spider’s web. Get each OP tied in on a couple 
of telephone lines. Do your surveys and compute ranges 
and basic deflections to plenty of identifiable targets. Num 
ber these targets. Send out completed range cards to each 
of your OPs and the artillery and infantry COs. Now you 
are ready for target assignment and laying the mortars on 
basic deflections. 

At the first oppottunity, range-in on some of these targets 
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and get corrected firing dope for each of your mortars on 
each target. Each unit must have an SOP and checklist, so 
that all of these many tasks are carried out correctly and 


expeditiously. 


Free Conrrot AND ApJUSTMENT 

The power of mortars lies in concentrated area fire. To 
exploit the inherent power of this weapon I believe that a 
small fire-direction center must always be in operation with 
a company, so that fire of the platoons can be massed as 
needed and placed on targets as required. In this way the 
fire may be distributed under company control as directed 
by the infantry unit being supported. When a battalion 
concentration is needed, all that is required is to assign 
targets to the several companies and assign them “time on 
target” for their fire. The entire battalion, a half battalion, 
or even two battalions can mass their fire on any target 
within range in very prompt order with the use of a rela- 
tively small fire control section, thus saving personnel that 
would be wasted in a more elaborate headquarters. 

The 4.2-inch mortar is accurate. The burst of the big 
shell with its eight and one-half pounds of TNT or eight 
pounds of white phosphous is relatively easy to spot. Most 
of your targets will be enemy activities directly ahead of 
our own infantry. The artillery is there to take care of long- 
range targets. Heavy mortars do not replace artillery. 

A good observer can pick up a mortar shell burst quickly 
and accurately. Therefore, there is no use to adjust by artil- 
lery methods when simple methods do just as well and save 
time, ammunition, and labor. The coast artillery method 
for 12-inch mortars is applicable to any mortar. Here it is 
modified for the 42-inch mortar: 

“Fire the first shot to seat the base plate. Forget this 
round. Fire a second shot accurately set as to elevation and 
deflection. Make a full correction on the observed deviation 
of the second shot, both for range and deflection. There- 
after, make half corrections in both range and deflection 
until a shot is within one probable error of the target (say 
thirty yards in range and ten yards in deflection). Then 
go into fire for effect. If you see that the bulk of your shells 
are falling over short, right or left, make a correction ac- 
cordingly to keep the center of impact on the target.” 

For example, suppose the second shot (the first one you 
use for correction) goes two hundred yards over and fifty 
yards right as measured on the mortar target line. The cor- 
rection is “Down two hundred and left fifty yards,” which 
will be translated into elevation and deflection and tele- 
phoned to the mortars. Say the third shot goes “short fifty 
and left five yards” properly translated into elevation, then 
you correct “up twenty-five yards, Deflection OK.” Say the 
fourth shot (third for record) goes “twenty yards over and 
three yards right.” You are now within a probable error and 
you go into fire for effect. Suppose a ten-round burst gives 
you seven shots over and three hits or shorts. Then you 
should reduce the range about one-half of a probable error, 
say fifteen yards, and continue the fire for effect. 

Mortars are often used to fire on targets not over fifty 
yards from our front-line positions, especially in the jungle. 
For these close-in targets, we have a special rule of fire 
adjustment called “creeping” which reads as follows: 


“Fire two rounds at three hundred yards more thay 
estimated range. Correct for the full observed deviatio, 
the shortest round, less fifty yards. Fire two more toy, 
with the second range and deflection setting. Make a 
correction to bring the center of impact ten yards bey 
the target and go into fire for effect.” 

The object of this rule of fire adjustment is to star, 
range long enough to surely go beyond the target. 7, 
shots are fired and a correction made on the burst thar, 
curs nearest the target, but in this case, take off fifty ya, 
so as to surely get the next two rounds just over the tar 
Based on the observations of these two rounds, make a 
rection and go into fire for effect, keeping the center of ; 
pact of the shells just over the target. This rule of fire; 
justment can be applied in other situations where the { 
of the shells can be observed in only one direction {; 
the target. It will produce good results on the target wi 
minimum risk for front-line troops. When there are th 
woods around and beyond the target, use white phospho 
to range-in until you are about fifty yards beyond the tary 
then complete the adjustment with high explosive. 










The two simple rules of fire correction, as stated andj 
lustrated above, will take care of ninety per cent of { 
fire missions of heavy mortars when forward observers a 
used. Not over five rounds should be needed for adiy 
ment before going into fire for effect and there is alway 
good chance that the third or fourth round will accompli 
the mission on point targets. However, there are cag 
where the target is at long range or observation is pm 
when standard field artillery axial or lateral precision mel 
ods of fire control are needed. 


All observers and officers conducting mortar fire shod 
be familiar with the methods described in FM 6-135. Eve 
observer should be completely familiar with this man 
for it contains complete and up-to-date information for {a 
ward observers on the difficulties, dangers, and methods 
living and doing the job in battle. 

No matter how accurate the weapon may be, or ho 
well it may be served, its fire does not accomplish the mi 
sion unless delivered at the correct time and place. Tha 
the observer's job. A primary requirement for accurate 3 
justment and conduct of mortar fire is the ability of the ¢ 
server to visualize the relative position of mortar, obser 
and target on the terrain as well as upon the map. This « 
be done by making a large scale plot, or sketch, with d 
tances, angles, and directions marked thereon. From th 
sketch spotting board, the observer can translate his « 
sensings on the observer target line into plots on the mor 
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target line and can then apply the proper corrections to 4%): 
firing date previously sent to the mortars. With very | efor 
effort a universal spotting board can be constructed by e: “a 
platoon which will show this relationship and will : s 
greatly in teaching fire control. The bookstore of the hai. 
aa : . ide 
Artillery School sells a small-scale spotting board of a... 
type for twenty-five cents. T 


The object of taking so much pains to carry out accunire 
fire control, using the simplest method of fire adjustme 
which will accomplish the mission, is to kill the enemy: 
thereby deliver the kind of fire support which wil! engi ' 
the infantry man to take and hold the objective. 
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Defens 


l | THE BEGINNING of active ground opera 
.e European Theater our tactical thinking was 
overlook the important possibilities of defense 
verse slope of hills and ridges—a method well- 
m World War I and incorporated in our tactical 
However, from the beginning of the Tunisian 
mpaign, many highly successful defenses by the Ger- 
ins of ground immediately in rear of the topographical 
st brought it forcibly to our attention. 
The Germans continued to use the method often 
roughout the Sicilian and early Italian operations. Our 
n people then began to pay full attention to the method 
bd copic ed many of their own defenses from tough German 
sitions they had met or seen. By now there should be 
w practicing infantrymen who are not aware of the uses 
he « xpected of reverse slopes. There are, however, a 
umber of schools of thought on the subject, each pretty 
| convinced that its particular technique is better than 
\ othe I 
Let us consider the basic elements of the method. 
finition. This is a reverse slope: (Figure 1). 


First, 
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Figure 1 


It is the part of the slope masked from enemy fire or ob- 
rvation or both, by the topographical crest, and extend- 
g back from the crest only to maximum effective range 
F rifle fire. If the position chosen for front-line units is 
ther back than about 500 yards, then the enemy will 
ave been conceded possession of the crest, and you no 
mger will have cover from his observation and fire, and 
ou will not be, by definition, defending a reverse slope. 
If a reverse slope position then, must be within some 
100 yards of the last cover (toward the enemy), the bat- 
lion CO is the highest commander who has the division 
s to whether or not to organize a reverse slope. The bat- 
alion is the largest unit ‘which will ordinarily occupy a 
lefense area so limited that the positions which subordinate 
nits must organize must be specified within 500 yards. 
ut, most often, it will be company commanders who de- 
ide whether front line platoons will defend from rear or 
OTW ird slo 
The aie to be considered in coming to that decision 


bre simple. Mainly, the forward slope offers fields of fire; 
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of Reverse Slopes 


By Lieutenant Colonel Guy Emery 


the reverse slope, protection from observed enemy fire. But 


there are many qualifications. Che most important are tabu 


late d here: 


Forward Slope 


Reverse 


Slope 


Enemy Actriviry 


If the enemy is distant or in- 
active, a forward slope po- 
sition can be organized in 
detail, and cover can be con- 


If the enemy is within range 
and 
held off by security groups 


aggressive, he can be 


on the crest while the rest of 
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ENEMY 








Figure 2. 


structed at leisure which will 
minimize the effect, later, of 
his observed fire. 


the unit is organizing the 
reverse slope. 


TERRAIN 


If the terrain in the direc- 
tion of the enemy is such 
that at no place can he get 
particularly good observation 
over the forward slope, then 
the great disadvantage of de- 
fending there no longer ex- 


ists. (Figure 2). 


If, although the 
out of range 


enemy is 
at the move 
ment, ground exists where 
he can overlook the position 
“look down your throat,” 
then the forward slope can 
be made untenable when 
ever he elects. (Figure 3) 
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Figure 3. 
Do 


It is generally easier to fur- 
nish mutual supporting fires 
in front of adjacent localities 
from a forward slope. 







In order to successfully de 
fend a reverse slope, it is al 
most essential that automatic 
weapons of adjacent locali 
ties can support each other 
by fire across forward slopes 
from covered positions on 
the reverse slope or the 
shoulders of it. If such po- 
sitions cannot be found or 
constructed, the reverse 
slope should be occupied 
only when its other advan- 
tages are decisive. (Figure 
4 
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Figure 4. 


Time AND Licut 


If the position is to be occu- forward 
pied after dark, and the later slope would seem to offer 
advantages of being on the the greatest advantages but 
forward slope are desired, the fact that the position 
the fact that the position can must be occupied and con 
be occupied and constructed © structed in daylight, under 
under cover of darkness be- fire, will make it too expen 


Many times the 


comes the decisive factor sive. 


Then, the various considerations having been weighed 
and the decision to defend on the reverse slope made, the 
basic prin iples upon which that defense is built are these: 
> 1) Automatic Weapons: The backbone of the defense of 
a reverse slope, as in any defense, is the codrdinated fire of 
machine guns across the front. In defending a reverse sli pe, 
the emplacement of these weapons will have two unique 
characteristics. The weapon and crew will have complete 
cover and protection to the front, and their sectors of fire 
will be severely limited. (Figure 5.) 

Where such positions cannot be found, i.e., where fire 
cannot be delivered across the front of adjacent forward 
slopes, the decision to defend from the rear slope should be 
very carefully reviewed. 

Some automatic weapons must be included in the organ 
ization of forward combat groups. Where these are sited 
will depend on the ground. If it is rough and broken, and 
covered routes of withdrawal around the shoulders of the 
hill are available, these guns should be sited well forward. 
(Figure 6.) 

If the forward slope is smooth and unbroken, the forward 








depth, is similar to that of a forward slope. Great 
must be paid to flanks, particularly upon terrain \ 
hill mass is broken by transverse approaches such a 
gulleys, ravines, etc. (Figure 8.) 






Forwarp ComsBat Groups 


If the enemy gains possession of the crest, at |; 
does so prior to his final assault, then the advantag 
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Figure 5. 


automatic weapons should be immediately in front of the 
topographical crest, routes of withdrawal being planned or 
dug back over the crest. (Figure 7.) 

Riflemen must be placed, on the reverse slope, so that 
they can deliver effective fire upon the crest and are out of 
range of hand and rifle grenades thrown or launched from 
behind the crest. They will therefore occupy an area be- 
— 100 and 500 yards back of the crest; from 200 to 

400 yards is probably ideal. 
The organization of squads, dug-in and dispersed in 


Figure 6. : ae 
cealment from observed fire is lost. Therefore he must 
prevented from securing that observation. This must Bon ¢ 
done by establishing anal combat groups, strong in BAM Ther 


or LMGs on the forward slope. These will a on thf 
shoulders or near the crest, wherever the terrain is n 
suitable. 
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Figure 7. 

Then the completely organized company position will b OL 

schematically as shown in Figure 9. it 
” enc 

SupporTING WEapons BS, 
Use of artillery and mortar fires is normal. A norm yar 
barrage should be planned for forward slopes, over the cre we' 
from the reverse slope position, to assist in breaking uy ya! 
attacks before they reach the crest. dco! 
7 ene 
CouNTERATTACKS i sco 
Counterattacks to restore a reverse slope position wif 5co 
ordinarily be made by reserve units initially located farth \n 


back than the actual reverse slope itself. However, it is ona Sc: 
de 
Me 
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Figure 8 
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Mit he virtues of the reverse slope that its defenders can move defense of reverse slopes. The tactic of massing of artillery 

Mb ward and dislodge an enemy who has gained a momentary fires, begun in World War I, has been developed in this 

d on the crest without exposing themselves to ob- war to the point where objectives limited in width can be 
tillery fire or the direct fire of any weapons except pulverized and annihil: ited. It may ve ry well be that, in 

must se W hich the enemy has been able to hurriedly emplace some not too distant future, it will no longer be possible 
must WilBon the crest. for defenders to survive on a forward slope, under observed 
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is one more thing to be said on the subject of 


Dogs 


THE EFFECTIVE USE of scout and messenger dogs in 

Southwest Pacific Area is typified in a series of reports 
several patrol operations involving the use of war dogs by 
its of the 41st Infantry Division. In only two of the 

tions was the work of the dogs considered ineffective 
fl special reasons were advanced for both failures. Divi- 
n headquarters in summarizing the reports stated that: 


IS ma 


will kggmscout dogs enabled patrols to advance along jungle trails 
at increased speed and with comparative safety from 
enemy ambush and sniper fire. 

Scout dogs gave warning of enemy presence within thirty 
yards under all conditions. In some instances warnings 
were given from distances as great as three hundred 
vards. 

Scout dogs gave timely warning of the nearness of the 
enemy and enabled the patrol to maneuver, to send 
scouts forward, and to secure or conceal their position. 
Scout dogs will warn of the approach of any ‘persons, 
\merican or enemy. 

Scout dogs relieved the tension and increased the conf- 
dence of the patrol as a whole. 

Messenger dogs were used only on short range recon- 
naissance missions because three miles is considered the 
greatest distance a dog can be depended upon to return 
with a message. 
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fire. It is something to consider. 


in the Jungle 


One lieutenant who led patrol of 36 men, plus a 
handler and his scout dog, into the jungle in search of a 
Japanese bivouac area, reported on the usefulness of dogs 
in alerting a patrol to enemy presence. The dog and his 
handler led the patrol for approximately three miles into 
enemy territory where the abandoned bivouac was found. 
No enemy was sighted and the patrol advanced another 
mile into the enemy territory before beginning the return 
trip. As the dog approached the former bivouac area on the 
return journey, he suddenly picked up the scent of the 
enemy and the handler alerted the patrol. The advance con 
tinued Ww ith the dog showing increz ise d ale ‘rtiness to a strong 
scent. The handler again ale: rted the patrol and scouts were 
sent ahead of the dog. They found twelve Japanese ahead 
of them on the trail. ‘In the fire fight that followed five of 
the Japs were killed and the other seven retreated down a 
trail. 

The dog immediately led the patrol after the retreating 
Japs and after an advance of two hundred yards he again 
indicated the nearness of the enemy. Scouts again went 
forward and from the crest of a small rise were able to see 
about fifty Japs scattering into the jungle. 

A sergeant who led another patrol reported as follows 
on the trustworthiness of the scout dog which accompanied 
his patrol: 

“Recently while on outpost duty our platoon had the 
mission of patrolling an area leading to an enemy supply 
dump. This locality was exceptionally dense because of the 
thick growth of bamboo, rain forest, and scrub. Observation 
was difficult. For this assignment (Continued on page 33) 
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How to Avoid 
Trench Foot 


Trench foot, a condition 
caused by prolonged expo- 
sure of the feet to dampness 
in cold or freezing tempera- 
tures, can be avoided if the 
simple precautions shown 
here are followed as closely 
as possible. 

These signs indicate the 
development of trench foot: 


>» Numbness in the feet or 
toes. The feet feel like 
heavy blocks of wood; 
walking becomes diffi- 
cult. 

» Burning or stinging 
pain in the feet or toes. 

» Aching of the ankles 
and the bottoms of the 
feet. 

>» Swelling of the feet; 
the skin becomes pale 
and cold. 

> Blisters and blebs (sim- 
ilar to blisters) de- 
velop. : 

» Gangrene may occur in 
final stages. 


Dry Feet 


Keep your feet as clean and 

dry as you possibly can. Dust 

foot powder on your feet 

and in your socks and shoes 

at least once a day. Always 

take off wet socks before 
going to sleep. 






































Dry Socks 


Take off your shoes at least 
once a day and clean your 
feet. Put on your extra pair 
of dry socks. You should 
have a pair all the time; 
sometimes they may be 
brought up to you with the 
rations. Clean, dry insoles 
are also a big help. 





















































Stay Out of Water 


You can’t always keep your 
feet dry but stay out of 
water, mud and wet snow as 
much as possible. If the 
bottom of your foxhole has 
water in it bail it out and 
then throw rocks, brush or 
leaves into the bottom to 
give you a dry place to stand 
or sit. 





Exercise Your Feet 


If you have to stand for long 
periods of time you can ex- 
ercise your feet by wiggling 
your toes within your ax 
bending your ankles and 
your knees. Do this fre- 
quently because it helps the 
circulation of the blood and 
will knock out growing 
numbness. 





Tight Footgear 


Never wear tight shoes, 
boots or leggings. If they 
feel tight and cramp your 
feet or ankles loosen them 
at once. Tight footgear in- 
terferes with circulation. 
When sleeping in a sitting 
position put your feet as 
high as you can; that helps 
circulation, too. 
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the services of a scout dog and his handler. When 
vho were to form this patrol were briefed before 
the capabilities of the dog were thoroughly ex- 


them. 
Soon after starting on our mission the dog indicated the 
4 y of enemy being present in a heavily wooded 


the left of the trail we were travelling. A small 
ta nt was sent forward to investigate the area and 
g ght packs fully loaded with food and clothing 
¥ enemy had concealed. Continuing on our mis- 
in ncountered ten or twelve feeder trails and at each 
ls the dog’s reactions were negative. As a counter- 
eck we dispatched small groups down each trail for a 
f about three hundred yards. In each case they 
thing to warrant further investigation nor were 


und 

ere any indications of the enemy having used the trails 
cen 

“As we ; processed the dog showed interest in something 
F to our left. Here more packs and equipment were 
und bat the enemy had evacuated the area. We then 
ntinued to our destination, the enemy supply dump. 


bel lieve this patrol moved faster than it would have if 
had not had the use of the dog. On our return every 
ember of the patrol was enthusiastic about the use of 
wut dogs for this kind of work. We need more dogs so 
at we can use them more extensively. Training of patrols 
ith the dogs would increase the efficiency of the team. It 
ss clear that the use of dogs on patrols bolsters the confi 


Bence of each man and helps remove the uneasiness and 
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sion that naturally is present On a mission in enemy ter 
ry. It also enabled us to cover more ground in less time, 
ce the danger of ambush was removed.” 
A lieutenant who led a similar patrol across hilly country 
ter a heavy rain which left the ground heavy with mud, 
ted that the dog speeded up the patrol and twice alerted 
After the first alert scouts found an area which had only 
cently been occupied by the enemy and on the second 
rt scouts came back to report that another American pa- 
| was on a trail two hundred yards away. 
“A scout dog is of great assistance on a patrol,” this lieu- 
mant said. “He relieves the tension most men have on 
bis kind of mission and speeds the patrol up. We covered 
fice the distance with the dog that we would have covered 
ithout him. It was evident that the dog became alert by 
e scent of our own patrols as well as the enemy. However, 
is in no way reduces his usefulness.” 
The report of one of the patrol leaders who found a dog a 
pndicap follows: 
“A reconnaissance patrol consisting of 15 men from the 
KR Platoon was given the mission of locating an enemy 
vouac area thought to be a few thousand yards north of 
t defensive positions. One scout dog and trainer were ob- 
ined to accompany the patrol. The patrol left our outposts 
0845 hours and returned at 1500 hours the following 
. Rain fell heavily throughout the period. 
un moving up the trail which was followed for the first 
Bot the journey, it was found that the dog and his trainer 
e lead slowed down the patrol. We moved down the 
i 1 few hundred yards and then took a cross-country 
e through the rain forest. 
“On ice in the rain forest the dog and the trainer slowed 
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down the progress of the patrol even more than they had on 
the trail. The terrain varied from slightly rolling to hilly and 
the ground was of rough coral with many crevices. In ad 
dition to the rain forest trees there was a great deal of under 
growth and vines. The trainer had a lot of trouble in getting 
his dog through this terrain. 1 he leash would become 
tangled in the vines and the dog would not always go in 
the direction the trainer intended 
ment very slow. 


All this made our move 


“Several times during the first day the trainer 
that the dog had sensed someone to the front. The patrol 
stopped each time in order to investigate. In one instance it 
was found that Japs might have been present at the time 
the dog gave the signal, but in the other cases we could find 
no trace of the enemy. 

“During the night while the patrol was bivouacked in the 
forest the dog behaved very well. He 
noise. 

“When the patrol started back on the second day the 
dog was placed at the rear of the column so that the patrol 
could move faster. The dog was of no value as a scout 
in that position, but as the terrain over which we moved had 
been partially reconnoitered the day before we considered 
it to be a safe thing to do. 

“It is my opinion that scout dogs could be used with 
excellent results when moving along trails in the jungle. 
They might be satisfactory on cross-country patrols if the 
vegetation were easy to get through. In thick vegetation the 
dog and trainer moving at the head of the column impede 
the progress of the patrol and in making thei ‘ir way through 
the brush cause quite a bit of extra noise. 

In the other instance in which a patrol found a dog more 
of a burden than a help, the sergeant who lead th patrol 
reported that “when alerted by the dog the trainer reported 
that the enemy had been scented on a slight slope to our 
left front. Four men were sent to the area but found 
nothing. This was duplicated several times but each was a 
false alarm. In each case the patrol dispersed off the trail 
and a group was dispatched to the scented area. 

“When enemy dead were passed the dogs [one messenger 
dog in addition to the scout dog accompanied this patrol] 
did not stop to sniff nor even look at the bodies. The dogs 
moved with bursts of speed which caused the patrol alter 
nately to over extend and then to crowd. Upon re turning to 
our perimeter the scout dog paid no attention to our out 
posts. 

“The messenger dog was not used.” 

In the summary to the full re port it was noted that in both 
cases of failure rain fell continuously during the patrols. 
“This factor,” the report said, ‘ may or may not have had a 
bearing on the performance of the dog. There are also indi 
cations that the same dog was used for both patrols al- 
though this cannot be conclusively proved.” 

In one instance a combat patrol consisting of a rifle 
platoon of 31 men, a section of heavy machine guns with 
17 men, and a section of 81mm. mortars with 17 men. 
found both scout and messenger dogs of great assistance. 


r¢ port d 


made no excessive 


Battle Facts for Your Outfit 











The scout dog at one time alerted the patrol to the enemy 
and two rifle squads were sent forward on a line while the 
messenger dog was sent back to the weapons section with 
orders for it to go into position and cover the advance of the 
rifle squads. “The timely warning by the scout dog enabled 
the patrol to take up an offensive position prior to contact 
with the enemy,” the report said. 

A lieutenant reporting on the results of a three-day patrol 
noted that the scout dog was effective only part of the time 
because “he seemed to tire fast and thus held back the patrol. 
I do not believe that dogs should be used on long patrols 
unless used in pairs so that they could alternate as scouts at 
hourly intervals.” 


Liaison Tips : 





In another instance involving the use of two m 
dogs, it was reported that the two dogs carried four 1 
in one direction over a two-mile route. It would 
quired four additional men with the patrol as ru 
complete the missions executed by the dogs and 
sages would not have been delivered as fast. 

It is of interest to note that each patrol recommer 
the mission and all available enemy information 
oughly explained to the dog handler before the p 
out and that, likewise, the patrol should be thoror 
formed as to the limitations and habits of the dog and AF! 
rules the handler must enforce in order to get full ef 


from the dog. 
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By Lieutenant E. H. Zielasko ¢ 


GROWING TIRED of being called “high-priced mes- 
sengers” or “overlay couriers,” three liaison officers of the 
35th Infantry Division in France established an SOP for 
themselves. As far as they knew there was no field manual 
for liaison officers—FM 101-5 gives only a brief summary 
of the fundamental principles—but they knew their work 
was import: int. 

A liaison officer, they had learned, does not merely take 
an important document from the G-3 to the S-3 with no 
questions asked. When he reaches the regimental CP the 
staff bombards him with questions: “What other enemy in- 
formation has G-2 given you? How many troops do they 
want us to use in this operation? Where's the contact point 
with the outfit on the left? How many rations will be car- 
ried?” 

Liaison officers have to know those answers. 

Often, field orders are given verbally to liaison officers 
who take them immediately to their units. Confirming 
written orders are sent down later. So the three liaison of- 
ficers learned to take notes. 

“When I take notes,” one of them said, “I concentrate on 
what G-3 is saying and, if any point is not clear, I ask him 
to clarify it.” 

“What I try to do,” said another, “is to put myself in the 
place of my S-3. If I were in his shoes, what would I want 
to know. Those are the questions I ask.” 

“I never trust my memory when receiving an order,” 
said the third. “There’s too much at stake.” 

The 35th Division operates a War Tent in which is kept 
the big picture of the progress of the war, not only in France, 
but on all fronts. The three officers take this information 
back to their units because it helps to know what’s happen- 
ing in other sectors. 

Here are other tips for liaison officers expounded by these 
three: 

Know map reading. Lack of knowledge will waste hours 
on the road and, possibly, lead to a missing in action report. 
During the 35th’s dash through France after the break- 
through at St. Lé, excellent map reading became even 
more vital. CPs were constantly on the move and liaison 
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officers who didn’t know how to read a map were very luc 
if they reached their destination on time. | el 

During this time one liaison officer's regiment was sufi th 
a distance from division headquarte rs it took him a full d y llet 
to make a round trip by jeep. He remedied this by rec: . 
permission to fly the distance by liaison plane. 

What if the enemy is encountered while en route | 
information? The answer is simple. Run like hell tt 
might be an urge to stay and fight, but a liaison of hy 
cannot forget he has information with him valuable to: nd 
enemy. Forget the hero angle. Carry smoke grenades. |ijetty 
ambushed, you can blind the ene my long enough te “7 
a getaway. Whey : 

Experience has taught these officers to travel over alte,ilms t! 

nate routes during the day. Frequently they have beailie v 
forced to resort to these routes on black nights when thin 
regular and shorter roads were under heavy mortar or artifame €! 
lery fire. k s 

Remember the password. A duty-bound guard will m 
let anyone pass who doesn’t give the proper sign a 
countersign. 

Select an alert and intelligent driver. Along with a go 
memory for road networks, the driver should be able! 
keep his vehicle in running condition. It’s also a wise policg ‘ 
to keep the driver informed of the situation. He can carry th 
information to the unit in case the officer is injured 

Keep in touch with the 3s. In order to maintain a thogi™pent 
ough knowledge of the situation, the liaison officer mu 
keep in constant touch with the “3s” of the units with whic 
he operates. In a fast moving situation, he can rapidly |o 
sight of the picture. if he’s absent just a few hours. Timon’ 
liaison officer must let the G-3 know where he is at 
times. When he leaves, he tells him where he’s going If h 
sleeps, he informs him of where he bunks down. In 
words G-3 must know his every move. Nothing oe ; ‘I 
more than to have an emergency mission for a liaiso 
ficer and be unable to find him. 

Common sense is the pasword to success. Withou 
the liaison officer is just another officer around the (? 


With it, he’s the apple of the G-3’s eye. 
INFANTRY JOURN 
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V Saw Brest Capluted © 


By Private Arthur Plaut 


ars 


\ 


ion "aioae was pt ie pens oe 


grounds of the former French Ecole Navale 

aval Ac ademy). When the Nazis made Brest their prin- 

| Atlantic Coast sub base, the grounds of the Academy 

their headquarters and the entire area was recon- 
nd strongly fortified. 


During the night of Sunday, September 17, our bat- 
hon received orders to prepare for another attack on the 
f pillboxes. This new assault was scheduled for 1000 

s Monday. 
M re and more artillery was moving into the area to 
7 ye us support, for the capture of Brest was greatly desired 


those above. Fortunately, for us, the Air Forces and 
illery had previously been able to destroy the enemy artil- 
y pieces so that we were able to move a lot of material 
o a small area without fear of having it destroyed. 
other break in our favor was that the Luftwaffe was ab- 
t throughout the entire campaign. 
Throughout Sunday night and up until 0700 hours 
nday y en our machine guns and mortars kept up a 
tty steady stream of fire and Jerry was not slow in re- 
rning it. At about 0700 things began to quiet down, as 
y sometimes do in battle, and the only thing we heard 
the popping of the chemical mortars and the rumble of 
very big guns in the far distance. 
the battalion command post there was no hint that 
end was near. Plans went forward to continue the at- 
k set for 1000. In a battle of long and continuous dura- 
in the cessation of hostilities is an anticipated but in- 
gible something in the dim future. 
The break came at 0745 hours when the company com- 
meander of Easy Company c called the CP to report that four 
emy officers had just crossed into our lines with a white 
g and had demanded to see the general in charge of the 
ops to their front. 
They were informed that the troops to their immediate 
mt were commanded by a major (our battalion com- 
ander) and though they were disappointed they agreed 
meet with him. The immediate reaction of the battalion 
bff was to suspect the action as a possible trap and our 
mt-line elements were warned to remain on the alert. It 
s reported that the Germans sought a little less than 
conditional surrender and the division commander was 
tihe d 


“Damn any concessions. Go in and get the bastards!” he 
led : 
Died 


oe I at I 


M canwhile, the four German officers, representing the 

. SS, Navy, and Luftwaffe, were taken to a spot in 

be rear of our lines where the regimental commander and 
battalion commander went to confer with them. 
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Lhe spit and polish of the German uniforms contrasted 
with the battle-worn, unshaven appearance of our repre- 
sentatives. The Nazis smelled of expensive perfumes and 
on the shoulder of the Luftwaffe captain were a number 
of long, blonde hairs which he had apparently forgotten to 
brush off. 

[he German representatives stated what they wanted 
in definite terms. They wanted an honorable surrender and 
to save tace they wanted us to send a token force into the 
grounds of the Academy to get them. They also wanted 
time in which to assemble their forces in an orderly manner 
and they wanted assurances that their wounded would be 
cared for. 

We agreed to those terms, not only because we rez alized 
that if they chose, they could make things difficult for us, 
but also because it seemed sensible to have the prisoners 
in organized groups rather than in an unwieldy ar 
However, we did insist that their forces form outside « 
their inner lines of defenses so that if any trap were in 
tended, the enemy would be caught in his own fire as well 
as ours. The Germans were to have time to assemble their 
troops and when the organization was completed, they were 
to hoist a white flag from the staff of the Academy. 

A jeep took the four Germans back to their lines and we 
watched them recross No Man’s Land and go back into the 
grounds of the Academy. Back at the battalion CP the 
major and his staff w aited for reports from front-line obser- 
vation posts that the enemy was complying with the terms 
of the agreement. 

It wasn’t long in coming, for at 1025 hours the OP re 
ported that troops were filing out of the fortifications, break- 
ing up their weapons, and assembling. And from the flag 
staff a white flag was flying. 

Quickly the major formed the surrender party. He 
cluded the battalion staff, our French and German inter- 
preters, the communications ofhicer, telephone wiremen, 
and a radio operator. Somehow or other I managed to get 
into the group—the major apparently felt pretty good that 
morning because he didn’t throw me out. 

At 1110 hours we left the battalion headquarters and 
marched in formation down to the enemy fort. Following 
behind us was our reserve company which was to act as 
guards for the several hundred or so Germans we expected 
to take prisoner. 

The scene of desolation and destruction which we saw 
on our march through No Man’s Land was like many other 
scenes of battlefields described by many other and better 
observers. It is enough to say that nothing above the level 
of the ground was left in one piece. Still on the lookout for 
a possible trap, the major deployed the guard company 
along a line that would cover us, and then he, his immediate 
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staff, and a radio operator went forward into the Academy 
to accept the surrender of the general in charge. The rest of 
us were instructed to wait at the gate. 

Fifteen minutes elapsed and the rest of us entered the 
grounds of the Academy and watched German troops 
streaming from the most amazing series of underground 
fortifications imaginable. All branches of the Wehrmacht 
were represented in the haul and we found that instead of 
two or three hundred prisoners to handle, the figure rapidly 
mounted into the thousands. 

It was a queer sensation to be standing there—three or 
four Yanks surrounded by a group of fifty to a hundred 
Germans who were apparently more interested in salvaging 
all they could of their personal possessions than they were 
in the experience of being captured. 

The German officers and noncoms retained control over 
their men to the end and as the last man came to the surface 
from the underground barracks the NCOs called out the 
roll and the commanding officer spoke to the men and shook 
each man’s hand. 

The buildings which had housed the Academy in prewar 
days had been blasted by shells and bombs and their in- 
teriors were gutted by fire so that only the walls remained, 
the walls and the stone statues of France’s great naval 
heroes. Standing unshaken were large cubic buildings of 
steel and concrete which housed the medical units. Despite 
the terrific bombardment, these buildings, built of the 
same substances as the pillboxes, were undamaged. 

The underground barracks and headquarters hewn out 
of the mountains and rock of the port were the most startling 
sights | saw. Two hundred feet down the enemy had con- 
structed their garrison barracks in which the officers lived 
luxuriously and the enlisted men lived more than com- 
fortably. 

The enlisted men lived in a multi-level, underground 
cavern complete with furnishings from comfortable chairs 
and beds to beautiful cabinet radio-phonograph machines. 
They had a tremendous mess hall and kitchen and orderly 
and supply rooms with equipment of all types stacked to the 
ceiling. There were cases of cigars and cognac—the soldiers 
were issued weekly rations of those items. 

When I walked through the slightly damp “barracks,” 
the place was in pretty much of a mess for in the haste of 
their surrender, the Germans had strewn clothing and 
equipment everywhere. Smashed weapons and battered 
radios and furniture were evidence that the enemy was 
determined that we should derive no value from what he 
was forced to give up. The dank odor of the underground 
dwelling coupled with the aroma of the huge vats of 
cooked but uneaten food was becoming stronger, and every 
now and then the electric lights would dim so that I had no 
desire to remain down there too long. 

There were ample supplies of food, clothing, and ad- 
ministrative supplies. The typewriter on which this account 
is being written was, not too long ago, on the desk of some 
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German first sergeant in an orderly room in the und rgto 
fortress of Brest. 

Meantime, down at the sub pens where the 
quarters of the land defenses were centered, the n jor g 
his party had entered the heart of the fortress and y 
little ceremony, had accepted the surrender of the \ 
general who commanded the troops left on the Acadeg 
grounds. Also in the bag was the admiral in charg 
sub pen installations and his varied forces of 1 
construction personnel. 

The headquarters and officers’ quarters were se deep Df 
the side of a hill overlooking the sea and for luxury q 
conveniences they matched any modern hotel. There we 
over one hundred separate rooms including staff roog) 
officers’ quarters, special work shops, showers, and eyey 
barber shop. A staff of orderlies and female maids | kept 
place clean. 

The entire set-up seemed indestructible. Bombs a 
shells could, and did, shower upon the installations but dj 
nothing more than chew up the hillside. The submar 
pens were constructed similarly: heavy steel-and-conceg 
roofs protected the roof. Bombs could not penetrate to ij 
vital installations below. 

The fortress had its own light and power plant as well 
its own water system. The latter was crippled or destroy 
however, and it is believed that it was the lack of fred 
water to keep the generators going that finally induced 4 wi 
garrison to surrender. me Th 

Shortly after the German general surrendered to ofiforks 
major, higher headquarters was informed of the act by iim W 
telephone message over a line brought directly into ¢ 
heart of the fortress by our communications section. It 
realized that the number of prisoners and the number @ 
wounded in the garrison hospitals far exceeded any exif 
estimates and additional aid was sought. 

Throughout the afternoon, columns of prisoners stream 
up the hill and out of the gate of the Academy carryin 
their equipment and suitcases. Many discarded everythiq 
after they realized that they would have to walk seve 
miles to the prisoner-of-war collecting point. 

Staff officers of the fortress waited for transportation { 
themselves and their personal equipment at the entran 
to the headquarters. Many of them were in a cheer 
mood, induced, perhaps, by the quantities of excell 
champagne and cognac which they had consumed prior 
their surrender. However, there were several die-hards wh 
maintained a dour expression as they left the security of th 
fortress for the last time. 

It was a great day for our battalion, for with the su 
render of the garrison, all fighting on the mainland cam 
to an end and scattered resistance ended the following da 
In addition to the prisoners and vast quantities of equipmes 
captured, the great port of Brest was secured for the stream A 
of Allied men and war material which shortly would 'g@@hor 
routed through it to the fighting forces. 
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STANDARDIZATION of the combat pack and 
rgo pack is a result of long research, experiment, and 
deep ime. In the United States the troops see the new packs this 
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IXULY a : men at the front should already have had them is- 
here weld. 
fF roonill/ Every soldier must be ready to face the possibility of liv- 
1d evenfill for a long time on what he can carry on his back. Of- 
s kept iilers and men must carry the same equipment because the 
nerienced officer knows that differences in equipment 
mbs allllmmulate the enemy sniper in the performance of his duty. 
1s but dill knows too, that the pack most suitable for the enlisted 
ubmarillign is also most suitable for the officer. There should be no 


1-c oncre 


ite to t 


ference in the way they pack their loads. 

Pack equipment must be strong, durable, and suitable 
varying conditions, and it must be light in weight. 

as well dam We constantly experiment to dev elop lighter and stronger 
lestroyeilmbrics and simpler designs. And it is also the reason why 
of fred ; bble of Equipment 21 and other tables include a column 
luced ilmowing the weight of each item 

There is a poster reminder that faces every officer who 


d to offlMorks on pack equipment: What is the soldier's pay load? 
act by l® We avoid loading the Doughboy with a multitude of new 
into iMjmmmd useful items which bright-eyed inventors are constantly 
n. It waging us to adopt with the assurance that they are the 
umber @i™pswer to a universal need. There is a never-ending strug- 
ny eaifme between those who would add new items to make the 
ldier more efficient, and those who know that no item 
streamdfmmill make the soldier more efficient unless he can carry it 
carryigmith him—and will. 
erything™ For many years we tried to make one type of pack equip- 
< severment do for all conditions of service. The 1928 models were 
‘Piiesigned for a standard load and lacked flexibility. It was 
ation i@fMot easy to get at items in the roll and the roll itself de- 
entran ended on the shelter half which was not issued to every- 
x e. The assembled pack lacked balance, it was not water- 
>X Ce lien 


oof, small items were easily lost, and it was a nuisance in 
prior time dark. 


rds wil! The wide dispersion of our forces in this war made it 
ty of th ecessary to have various types of equipment to meet a wide 
pnge of conditions. We have had to think of snow and 
the suffMlesert, mountain and jungle, rainy season and dry, front 
id canine and rear area, long stays and short ones, fast moves by 
ing daMoot, motor, boat, and plane. One standard pack could 
ripmetardly do the job. 
> strea 











At first we developed too long a list of new types. In a 
hort time we had in addition to the 1928 equipment, the 
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By Colonel G. E. Parker 
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musette bag, the canvas field bag, the jungle pack, the ruck- 

sack, the model '43 pack, the battle jerkin, and finally the 
new combat and cargo packs. Along with these there were 
barracks bags, duffel bags, waterproof clothing bags, food 
bags of different types, ammunition carriers, cargo pockets 
in trousers, “game pockets” in jackets, and several types of 
packboard together with a long list of accessories. The ex- 
cellent Marine Corps pack equipment had its advocates. 

From this welter of gear two sound combinations emerged. 
For mountain and arctic use, the rucksack is proving its 
worth. The new cargo and combat packs are expected to 
take care of all other conditions. The items that seem slated 
to stay along with these two items are the duffel bag, the 
cargo ‘pocket, the small vinylite bag which is in danger of 
being christened “cover, waterproof, pistol and person: il ef- 
fects” and the plywood packboard with its accessories. 

Existing stocks of the old types of equipment will not be 
thrown away. They are too valuable for that. Each will be 
used under conditions for which it is best suited and all 
will be replaced by the new types as the old stocks are ex 
hausted. 

In the development of the new pack equipment, as the 
number of specialize -d types grew and the makeshifts con- 
tinued to fill in the gaps, opinion slowly crystallized in 
favor of a pack assembly consisting of two containers instead 
of one. The Marine Corps pack was the best existing ex- 
ample, but some improvement seemed possib le. Ten samples 
were made up and sent to the Infantry Board for test e arly 
in 1944. The re port was gener: ily favorable but a number 
of modifications were re commended. The next test lot was 
larger and there was further improvement. Then 3,200 of 
a third lot were sent to an infantry division for extended 
service test during its postmaneuver training. Smaller 
samples of the third lot were sent to a number of other 
test agencies. 

The new pack was tested in mountain areas and 
jungles by recruits and by old-timers, by several different 
services, in garrison training and in maneuvers, by test 
boards, and by officers from other armies. It went through 
laboratory tests to determine water repellency, the durability 
of its dyes, the strength of its seams, and the quality of its 
fabrics. In the field, it was tested in competition with other 
types of pack equipment. The test groups used all available 
types, exchanging from time to time so that their final 
opinions would be based on the broadest possible knowledge 
and experience. They used each type the way it was in- 
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he soldier who uses it is the final judge of the effectiveness, research 
ind experimentation that goes into the development of pack equipment. 
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Old-timers grew up with the hav- 
ersack and pack carrier (M-1928), 
supplemented by the barracks bag. 
Now the combination is out of date. 


tended to be used, but some of the users were also allowed 
freedom to modify and improvise in a constant effort for 
improvement. 

Out of these trials the basic design was established but 
minor modifications are yet to be accepted. A succession of 
improved experimental models has been built and tests are 
still going on. Final specifications will soon be determined 
and the factories switched over to the final model. 

Most of the new features of this equipment are obvious 
in the illustrations. There are some additional features that 
may not be apparent in the pictures. 


® A tag of web strap comes down over the shoulders in 
front so that the marching soldier can hang on to something 
with his hands and ease the strain on his back muscles. 

® The design of the front part of the suspenders avoids 


The jungle pack is Te conven- 


ient and has many good features. 
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The canvas field bag (M-1936) is be- 
coming obsolete but the duffel bag 
seems to be here to stay. The bar- 
racks bag makes a man a pack animal 


The field pack (M-1943) included 
the waterproof clothing bag. 


The rucksack was (and still is) a 
favorite of ski soldiers because its | 
center of gravity is low. But it 
was never favored by other troops 


constricting the chest muscles which most shoulder stra 
do. ; 
® The partitions inside the combat pack will hold both ( 
and K rations snugly in place. 

@ The center of gravity of this equipment is higher tha 
that of any other type. 

@ it can easily be secured to a packboard either as a! 
load in itself or as part of a larger load. 

@ ‘The cargo pack is roomy enough to carry an arctic sleepy 
ing bag and its case. 

® A slight adjustment opens a space between the pack anil 
its bearer and permits air circulation. It also keeps sweaffl 
from soaking into the pack and adding to the weight as w 
as to the discomfort. 





The development of the packboard has paralleled 1 


Remove the clothing bag of the M-1%! 
pack and you get the combat pack 
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The new 1944 combat pack 
with blanket roll and new car- 
rier for the intrenching shovel. 


The final model is being produced in quantity 

d it is going out to the combat troops. 

[he plywood packboard also has had its difficulties. The 
prly models warped. Few knew how to use it to the best ad 
pntage and the old-timers preferred the Yukon model. 

Again there were too many accessories. Every test agency 
vented its own set of special cargo attachments that was 

tter than all other sets. The flow of inventions continues 

d is to be encouraged, but for the time being only one 
andard type of cargo attachment is authorized, together 
ith one type of quick-release strap and one lashing rope. 

\ recent adoption is the rifle pin. Each of the newer pack 

ards will have two metal pins which protrude at the 
yp, one on each side, so that a rifle or other weapon may 

hung on them. 


These modified Yukon pack 
boards were used in Italy. This is 
NOT the way to use tumplines. 
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Here the cargo pack is added to 
the combat pack. The cargo pack 
makes a good furlough bag. 


Many still swear by the Yukon 
pack boards, but they are being 
replaced by plywood models. 


The Field Artillery sometimes 
carries the new pack this way, 
using an all-purpose strap. 


Each packboard will have a set of printed instructions 
with it. These will include instructions on how to improvise 
and use a tumpline. The tumpline is an old standby with 
the Indian and may eventually be given a more important 
place in our equipment lists. 

Recent tests by the Field Artillery Board indicate 


with only a few days of training, man pack loads can be i 


." it 


creased fifty to one hundred per cent by the use of the amp 
line. Canadian experience confirms these figures 
seems to be something in it. 


The re 


But we are going on to experiment with nylon, investigate 
the possibilities of the cargo game pocket, better mildew 
proofing, and improved water repellency. And in the search 
we'll find the answer to that question What is the soldier's 


pay load? 


The new plywood pack board. 
Pads for shoulder straps and 
additional straps will be added. 
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Staff Sergeant Jessie R. Drowley, Americal Division 


On Bougainville, Solomon Islands, 30 January 1944, he 
hel rescue three wounded men and then climbed on the 
deck of a tank and directed it to within twenty feet of an 
enemy pillbox which was inflicting heavy casualties on our 
troops. He was wounded three times but refused to leave until 
two pillboxes were destroyed. 


Lieutenant Paul F. Riordan, 34th Infantry Division 


Killed in action at Cassino, Italy, 8 February 1944, when 
cut off from the platoon he was leading, he continued to at- 
tack single-handedly the strong defenses the Ger- 
mans had erected within the city’s jail house. Earlier, 
on 3 February, he had personally wiped out a Ger- 
man pillbox on the approaches to Cassino. 


Private First Class William ]. Jobnston, 45th 

Infantry Division 

Near Padiglione, Italy, on 17 February 1944, he 
fired u a force of eighty Germans, caused 25 
casualties, and voluntarily covered the withdrawal 
of his platoon. After an all night vigil he continued 
the attack on the next day and again covered the 
necessary withdrawal of his platoon, during which 
he was severely wounded over the heart and was 
reported killed. However, the next morning he 
crawled back to the American lines and gave valu- 
able information of enemy dispositions and so in- 
spired: his fellow soldiers that they fought and held 

ir position against superior forces. 


Sergeant john Charles Squires, 3d Infantry 

Division 

Near Padiglione, Italy, on the night of 23-24 
April 1944, then a private first class, he went forward through 
heavy fire to learn the fate of the leading platoon of his or- 
ganization. Finding the platoon disorganized with most of 
the leaders casualties, he reorganized the platoon and led it 
by a new route to the front where he established an outpost. 

wice he went back and brought up reinforcements and three 
times he assisted in repelling German counterattacks. After 
these attacks he left the outpost and engaged a force of 21 
Germans, forcing them to surrender with their machine guns. 
Later that night he killed three and wounded more Germans. 
He was killed in a subsequent action. 


Lieutenant Robert T. Waugh, 85th Infantry Division 


At Tremensuoli, Italy, from 11-14 May 1944, in an attack 
on an enemy hill he twice advanced alone against the German 
positions and with grenades and tommy-gun fire neutralized 
six bunkers and two pillboxes and was personally responsible 
for the death of thirty Germans and the capture of 25 others. 
He was later killed in action near Itri, Italy. 


Lieutenant Van T. Barfoot, Infantry 


Near Carano, Italy, on 23 May 1944, then a technical ser- 
geant, he moved alone to the left flank of his platoon and de- 
stroyed two machine-gun nests, captured the occupants of 
other nests and continued to advance until he had captured a 
total of 17 Germans. Later that day, during an attack on his 
platoon, he disabled 2 German tank with a bazooka and killed 
three of the crew members with a carbine. He then advanced 
and destroyed a German field piece with a demolition charge. 


Private First Class John W. Dutko, 3d Infantry Division 
Killed in action near Ponte Rotto, Italy, 23 May 1944, when 


Above and Beyond the Call of Duty 
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he advanced alone against three enemy machine guns ind 
88mm. mobile gun. He killed the five-man crew of the 89 , 
a distance of ten yards, killed the gunner and assistant gunny 
of a German machine gun, and despite two wounds continue 
to attack, killing two members of a third machine-gun crey 
He was killed as-he advanced against this third machine gu, 


Brigadier General Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


On the Normandy beachhead, 6 June 1944, he voluntarily 
landed with the first waves of the forces assaulting the enemy. 
held beaches, repeatedly led groups from the beach, over th 

sea wall and inland. Although under constant fix 
he moved from one locality to another, rallying meg 
around him and directly and personally leadin 
them against the enemy. His valor, courage an( 
presence in the very front of the attack inspired th 
troops to heights of enthusiam and self-sacrifice. 


Private Carlton W. Barrett, Ist Infentry Diri. 

sion 

In the vicinity of St. Laurent-sur-Mer, France, og 
6 June 1944, he landed on the beach in the face of 
heavy fire after wading through neck-deep water, 
and then returned to the surf again and again w 
rescue floundering comrades. He carried dispatches 
the length of A 2 fire-swept beach, assisted the 
wounded, and calmed the shocked. He arose as ; 
leader under stress. His coolness and dauntless cour. 
age was an inspiration to his comrades. 


Captain Robert Sheldon Scott, 43d Infant 


a e 


Near Munda air strip, New Georgia Island, 29 
1943, then a lieutenant, after his platoon had 
been driven back by a Japanese counterattack he stood alone 
and fired his carbine and threw grenades until the attack was 
momentarily stopped. Then he obtained more grenades and 
pee two wounds, beat off the renewed: enemy counter- 
attack. 


Staff Sergeant Homer L. Wise, 36th Infantry Division 


In the vicinity of Magliano, Italy, 14 June 1944, he saved 
the life of a wounded comrade, moved to meet a flank attack 
by a force of three Germans and killed them all. Then leading 
his squad in an attack he neutralized an enemy machine gun 
with BAR fire and while under fire climbed to the turret of 
a tank to restore a jammed machine gun to operating order. 
He used the gun so efficiently the battalion achieved its 
objective. 


Private James H. Mills, infantry 


Near Cisterna di Littoria, Italy, on 29 May 1944, in his 
baptism of fire he first killed two Germans and caused the 
surrender of another German. Then he charged a German 
machine gun causing the surrender of six men all of whom 
had been firing at him with a machine gun, machine pistols, 
and rifles. He continued to advance and killed four more 
Germans and captured one. Finally, he deliberately exposed 
himself to enemy fire in order to cover the successful move- 
ment of his platoon. 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert G. Cole, Parachute Infantry 


Near Carentan, France, 11 June 1944, he personally led his 
battalion in a bayonet attack after it had been pinned down 
by German fire for more than an hour. He was killed in action 
in Holland 18 September 1944. 
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SIXTH OF JUNE saw the fruition of months of 
lanning, and that it paid off is shown by the fact 
of the boats got to that particular beach with that 

' argo. Who loads these vessels so that their cargo 

he dische charged in the right order? 

he answer to that question is—the transport quartermas- 

f the craft concerned. These TQMs are not necessarily 

nasters at all; they are officers of any branch, doing 
and a very important— job. In brief, the TOM 

e “agent” who translates the tactical and logistical plans 

he force commander into reality in so for as the sea 

boc to the beach is concerned. 

he TQM has a doube-barrelled responsibility: 

irst, he is responsible that the proper items are loaded in 

propel places, and, second, he is responsible that the full 

acity of ‘aia craft is realized. 

he TQM may not make the headlines in the press but 
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aia a can bet your life he gets his due among the initiated. 
patches mmthe weeks and months of planning before a major land- 
ed thm the TQM is one of the most important, and certainly 
i as aM of the busiest, of staff officers. His knowledge of ships 
5S COUr. 


is everywhere in demand. His advice on the 

ticability of doing this or that is always being sought. 
fa » Infantry commander wants to know why he can’t get 
: se forty extra men on that LST; the engineer commander 


i cratt 

























nd, 29 gaenders if he can insert a couple of 10ad graders in place of 
on had MNe!2-ton truck; and so on. 

Fogo: he TQM is the fountainhead for all information of this 
CK Was 


d. He’s got to know his stuff because if he gives out 
h any wrong answers, it means either that there will be 
ible at the loading “hards” and later also on the beach; 
here will be invaluable craft space wasted. 

he TQM follows right on through from the planning 
pse to the actual loading of the ships and craft. He is 
vn there on the dock or hard seeing that items are going 


es and 
punter- 


ision 


saved 


~~ ard according to plan, seeing that that engineer com- 
ret of Mander does not try to insert two road graders where there 
order, fpp2ce for only one truck. 


ed its Mi@ln the course of his activities the TQM picks up a lot of 


ormation of general import. He naturally becomes the 
f expert on ships and craft, not only on their carrying 
pacities, but on their other characteristics as well. He can 


4 | the artillery commander that on such and such a beach 
seman fa LCT loaded in such and such a way will ground in three 
whom fed one-half feet of water. He probably could go farther 


d give the commander a tip or two about waterproofing 
vehicles and then he could discuss with him the best 
thods of driving the pieces on and off the craft. The 
M's work throws him into constant contact with naval 
rsonnel, and the contacts he thus forms often are useful 
his commander in various ways to get the use of an 
’ for practice loadings; the TQM is a likely agency for 
paring the business with the proper naval element. 

I've said that the TOM is a “branch immaterial” officer. 


t that does not mean that he is just any unemployed Joe 
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QM By Captain John F. Loosbrock 





around the he: adquarters. He is carefully selected—he is 
it the commander is at all smart—and after being selected 
he usually is given a stiff 


course in preparation for his 
duties. 


Months prior to the Normandy D-day, TQM 
schools were set up in the ETO. Any officer selected for 
TQM duty in that operation had at least a week of inten 
sive schooling before he ever took up his duties. For that 
operation the TOM schools were conducted by the Navy 
in closest cooperation with the Army. Incidentally, it is 
significant that many ranking staff officers found time to 
attend these TOM courses. 

The TQM is not usually a member of the Quartermaster 
or Transport: ation Corps. In the case of an infantry division, 
more often than not, the majority are Infantry line officers 
with a sprinkling from the artillery and other arms, on spe- 
cial duty with division headquarters. They are members 
of a tactical organization who take over this job especially 
for a particular mission. 

Each vessel in a division convoy is assigned a TQM and 
it might well be you. You might get an LST, in which case 
your ‘vehicles with whatever personnel are assigned to run 
them are all you have to w orry about. You may draw an LCI, 
which means you have troops to worry about but no cargo. 
Or, if particularly unfortunate, you may be assigned one 
of the big transports. Then you have upwards of a thou- 
sand troops to keep happy, along with 100 or 150 vehicles 
to stow. All of these must be loaded in accordance with 
rigid tactical priorities. 

Mind you, you are no sailor. Often as not you think a 
flying bridge is a piece of loose dental work. But you 
must take a scale drawing of your ship, probably before you 
have ever seen it, wrestle with columns of ship tons and 
cubic feet and sweat out how you are going to stow your 
cargo so that the right things come flying out of the right 
holds at the right times. All this is the preliminary paper 
work. In preparing for the Sicilian invasion we often raised 
our red-rimmed eyes to see dawn streaking the sky. We'd 
grab a couple of hours’ sleep, a cup of black coffee, and go 
back to our stacks of templates. 

Once loading and landing tables are completed the TOM 
finally boards his ship. It seems to be SOP that some fiend 
has remodelled the ship since the scale drawing on which 
you have based all your calculations was made. You have 
to revise your plans ‘from stem to stern and, in conjunction 
with the ship's cargo officer, often shift dangerous cargo 
around in accordance with naval safety regulations. Re- 
member, your loading priorities must be geared to work 
three or four hatches simultaneously; you must consider the 
load capacity of your booms; you must know the number, 
type and capacity of the landing craft which are going to 
be available to work your ship. 

However, you finally get your paper work straightened 
out and it’s finally time to al the damned thing. You 
— have a hundred or more stevedores from a port 


attalion to assist you and believe me, brother, those boys 
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are worth their weight in Scotch! In my case, my steve- 
dores were all veterans of the New York, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco waterfronts. They knew their stuff, which 
was a very good thing. The only booms with which | was 
acquainted were from exploding 88s and “winch” had a 
slightly sexy connotation to me. There were tech and staff 
seregants in that stevedore outfit who didn’t know a BAR 
from a tommy gun but they knew ship stowage from one 
end to the other. However, even these experienced steve- 
dores had to be initiated into the mysteries of tactical stow- 
age, far different from the commercial loading they were 
used to. To these men a jeep is a jeep, and it was hard to 
convince them that when a certain jeep is needed ashore 
it is that particular one which must be unloaded and not 
a reasonable facsimile. 

General cargo must be loaded first. You have your 
loading and landing tables at hand and are busier than the 
proverbial paper hanger seeing that loading is proceeding as 
scheduled. In Africa in some places the actual work of 
transferring cargo from the trucks which brought it down 
to the dock to the cargo nets was done by native labor— 
Arabs. An Arabian dock walloper makes Esquire’s “Moun- 
tain Boys” look like human dynamos. The TQM must 
forever be prodding, pushing, cajoling, and threatening, to 
meet loading deadlines. 

Once the general cargo, which may include gasoline, 
rations, ammunition, clothing, demolitions, and a little bit 
of practically everything, is aboard, the vehicles are loaded. 
Here again you run into tactical priorities. Those vehicles 
which are needed least must be loaded first; and, of course, 
just as you heave a sigh of relief when the last jeep and 
trailer are blocked into place, along comes the regimental 


communications officer with the colonel’s own personal 
amphibious jeep, which MUST be squeezed aboard. So 
ou do it—somehow! You still have troops to worry about 
Lo you'll a most of those headaches on to whoever is 


selected as billeting officer for the ship. 

When you start loading vehicles, the drivers come aboard 
with their vehicles and remain aboard until sailing time. 
These may consist of a hundred or so men from a dozen 
different outfits with no senior noncom in charge and with 
a fervent desire to go ashore daily and slake their thirsts at 
the local wineshops. You, as TOM, are in charge of all 
Army operations aboard during loading, so these problem 
children are your responsibility. You must see that their 
quarters and heads (latrines to you, landlubber) are kept 
policed. You must furnish details for the ship’s galley and 
generally act as first sergeant, “old man,” policy and prisons 
officer, or what have you. I finally solved this problem by 
requesting that my battalion CO furnish me with a good 
senior noncom to act as first sergeant for me. 

One day I was called on the carpet in the captain’s cabin. 
One of “my” drivers had visited his jeep, in a sealed hold, 
and was found sloshing his o.ds around in a pail of gaso- 
line. One spark would have scattered the whole transport 
all over the wrim His answer—“I had a bucket of water 
right there in case anything happened.” Another time, just 
after we had finished loading everything, word came that 
some of our smoke pots were from a defective lot. They 
were down in the deep tanks with three layers of vehicles 
atop. All these vt had to be unloaded, the smoke 
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pots removed, and the vehicles reloaded and lashed 
place. 

During the actual voyage, if it is of any le ath 
TQM is a busy little bee. You are the liaison agent 
the Army and the Navy, between the ship's commang 
officer and the CO of troops. You must arrange for 
stowage of officers’ luggage, troop barracks bags ang 
ganizational equipment. ‘These are the last to come aly 
and among the last to come off and must be stowed so as 
to interfere with tactical priorities. 

Now D-day! It’s small consolation to you that this g 
you won't be among the first over the side. You know4 
upon your efficiency may depend the fate of your oy 
You wonder which is worse, hitting the beaches at Hy 
or sweating it out on the ship, wondering where your 
is, how they are doing, and whether you are sending ¢ 
their needed equipment fast enough. The stevedores yw 
through the night, loading vehicles over the side j 
LCVPs and LCMs, a ticklish business at best and do 
tough in a choppy sea. 

There are all kinds of fireworks on the beach but y 
can’t stop to watch and speculate. The cargo must § 
ashore! You hear the throbbing drone of a Jerry pla 
He drops a yellow flare. Flashlight Joe, an old comr 
from Tunisia! More flares until the harbor and s shippi 
are lit up like a prewar Main Street. The whistle 
bombs! You're up on the flying bridge, where you , 
keep an eye on things. You hit the deck. These nz 
officers have never been bombed before and look at you 
mild astonishment. Then a near miss crashes just off ¢ 
stern. The naval officers hit the deck with you and y 
look soberly at each other as you think of the thousand 
gallons of high test gasoline in the fantail and the hundr 
of tons of HE ammunition in the No. 2 hold. 

The air raids continue throughout the night and ¢ 
next day. A Liberty ship full of gasoline and ammunit 
is hit about 300 yards off the starboard bow. A — 
smoke billows into the air. The Liberty ship breaks in » 
and starts drifting about in the harbor, the cargo of a 
munition continuing to explode. Meanwhile, you're wali 
ried about your own cargo. All of the vehicles are ashe 
thank God, but many of your landing craft are pounded 
pieces in the surf. At one time you have ony two LCV! 
and one LCM to work your ship. The others are piled g 
on the beach or in the davits for repair. You can’t get cary 
ashore that way. The DUKWs you were promised haven 
arrived. There is nothing you can do except sweat it ou 
A cup of hot coffee in the wardroom and back to the | bridg 

When did you last sleep? God knows! Where is the be 
talion? He knows that, too. 

Wounded start coming back to the ship on retumit 
landing craft. You look for a familiar face. You ask ab 
the battalion. You get a mess of conflicting report 
usual, the actual participants in the battle know very Tid 
of what is going on. At last you begin to see bottom. T:! 
ship’s captain announces that as soon as they are unloaded 
they will sail for the States. You grin bitterly. You knot 
that when all is complete you will catch the last landin 
craft bound for the shore and try to find your battalion. Bac 
in the Infantry again, slogging across God knows ho 
many miles of God knows what kind of hell. 
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N the last lay on Kwaja- 

lein nothing worked out 
as planned. Victory was had, 
but it did 
This i# the last in the series of 
after 
the Kwajalein Campaign. 


not come easily. 
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FIGHT TOA FINISH 


4) By Lieutenant Colonel $. L. A. Marshall 


pillar AON THE NIGHT before the battle on Kwajalein Island 


SII ded it seemed as certain as anything could be that the 2d 
> of amMMttalion, 184th Infantry, and the Ist Battalion, 32d In- 
ire Woiim™try, would see it through to the conclusion and strike the 


. i al blow. 
The 2d Battalion, 184th Infantry, was already up there, 
forward guns within two hundred yards of the regi- 
piled Wiental objective. The few acres of ground which lay be- 
yet camgi/een the battalion and the prize were held loosely by 
| haveniBall, scattered groups of the enemy. Their position was 
it It ou ganized. Of the five hundred or so Japs scattered 
id bough the ground which was still to be won, many were 
‘fapunded and full fifty per cent of their number (judging 
the state of those taken prisoner) were suffering from 
@ncussion or burst ear drums. Food and water they had 
sk about tasted for three days. Many of them had become crazed 
orts. Ml the conditions of the fight, and they lashed back more 
ry lite animals at bay than like men. Through such opposition, 


n Th integrated assault line might well carry the full distance 
loaded the impetus of its first forward stride. 

u kno B lhe lst Battalion, 32d Regiment, was to jump off 
landing@rough the lines of the 3d Battalion at 0715 (on D plus 4 
mn a a\ and ¢ complete the 650-yard run to the end of the 
A no 


. The battalion was quite fresh, except for Company 
hich had borne the brunt of the night’s operation. 
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[See “Men Against Darkness” in the December, 1944, 
INFANTRY JouRNAL.—Ed.] The distance assigned was less 
than an average day’s work —_ with what had been 
done during the first three d: Lys. 
plied to the measuring of the ‘di. y's possibilities, 


By any yardstick which ap 
the Ist Bat 
talion seeme d de nined for the position ot honor whk n the 
last volley sounded. 

And yet on both flanks, for reasons which had nothing 
to do with either regiment’s support of the other, the fight 
flickered faintly and then fizzled. Others had to take it up. 
Nothing worked out as planned. Victory was had that day 
but it did not come easily. And at the end, as the twilight 
thickened, with a portion of the island still unwon, those 
who had proved themselves as bold and as efficient as any 
came the closest to failing altogether. Regarding this day 
of combat, one would say that its supreme lesson is that 
battle a clear-running tide, but that it 
moves rapidly back and forth like waves washing a shor 

Among the forward companies of the 184th Regiment 


morale is never 


on the lagoon side, misadventures of the preceding night 
and afternoon wilted the offensive spirit. Too great disper 
sion of their forces over the defensive ground, the loss of 
key officers, the numbing effect of enemy sniper fire which 
begirt them throughout the night—these things cost them 


their tactical unity and made it possible for a 
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The situation as it was on Kwajalein Island on the morning of 
D plus 4 day. The plan of operations called for the 184th 
Infantry to pinch out to the lagoon shore at Nob Pier and 
for the 32d Infantry to make the run to the end of the island. 


bullets to keep them pinned down when morning came. 

Regiment did not dally with the situation. Once it ap- 
peared that the 2d Battalion could not collect itself, Com- 
pany B was ordered to form a line at the rear of the bat- 
talion position and sweep through. The company, which 
had been checked at the blockhouse area farther down the 
island on the day before performed this mission brilliantly, 
capturing more prisoners than all other elements of the di- 
vision combined. Captain Charles A. White was hard hit 
in the right arm by a shell fragment on the march up and 
Lieutenant Allen E. Butler took over. The men passed the 

captain lying in the middle of the road, his wound still 
spouting ‘blood. 

They got no feeling of shock from this experience. Sure, 
the captain was down, but he had to take his chance like 
any other soldier. That was the way most of them felt about 
it. Some of them wondered if Butler would be able to do as 
able a job. The company moved right on and left White 
to the aid men. For the rest of the morning Company B's 
losses were exceptionally light. They reached Nob Pier 
without once receiving a body check and they mopped 
up ev erything as they went along. The fight had its touches 
of ghastly humor. At the last shelter attacked by Private 
Craig the flame-thrower man, a Jap officer, rushed from 
the entrance to counterattack him, squirting a fire ex- 
tinguisher toward Craig's gun. The liquid doused Craig as 
he let the flame go. The Jap officer dropped at his feet. 

Such is the outline of the events which brought on the 
recoil along the left flank and then led to the recovery of the 
184th and the completion of the regimental mission. The 
stagnation of the 32d’s attack along the right flank of the 
island was for opposite reasons but developed from an 
equally instructive set of circumstances. The 3d Battalion, 
which held the front, had been embattled throughout the 


night. Heavy mortar fire and shells from Jap mountain artil- 
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lery positioned at the end of the island beat upon its | 
Our losses were quite heavy, especially among the » 
crews from Company M which were interspersed over 
perimeter. These gun positions were the chief targey 
Jap infiltration efforts which lasted until dawn. The eng 
ut up many starshells and the front was brilliantly 
antes the pyrotechnics were badly spaced, nd 4 
helped to spotlight the enemy charges against our ling 
At no other time on Kwajalein did the enemy resista 
seem more nearly to conform to a planned pattern, Fy 
the lights would be put up. Their mortars and artillery ty 
broke out. A few minutes later their automatic guns opey 
fire all along the front. As the roar and rattle died, thy 
foot forces charged straight into our lines, screaming , 
yelling battle cries. They were silhouetted against their 
lights, and our machine guns either cut them down 
turned them back. The attacks all withered before ; 
could reach our perimeter, and our forward artillery , 
servers hardly had time to call our own batteries into a 
action before the front grew quiet. The slaughter did xj 


stop the Japs. In a few minutes they mounted another a 
tack in the same way, and each time fewer men came a 


The 3d Battalion left one man on each machine gun wi 
a rifleman covering him with an M1 and grenades. Th 
was enough to hold the line. 

Among the features of the night was the work of P 


Edward L. Rice of Company M. One of our tanks f 


thrown a track on the beach; its guns were just high enow 
to point over the scarp. Japs began working toward th 


tank. Rice scrambled aboard it, took over the machine gu 


and from that position all night long continued to pour: 
enfilading fire against the charging enemy groups. 
Rice the DSC. 

The Jap artillery fire ranged also over the back area, son 


of it hitting around the regimental CP and a number 


rounds dropping into the ocean behind. At 0130 the ari 


lery battalion notified the 32d Regiment: “The arti! 
fire falling i in the water comes from the enemy. They m 
be monitoring our radios as eight hits are “observed F 
every four rounds we fire.” The forward observers belies 
that this synchronization of fire was a Jap trick to md 
our troops believe that their own artillery was falling she 
If so, the ruse failed. The Infantry remained cool. Whe 
morning came, the enemy hadn't dented the position a 
the 3d Battalion, 32d, was in confident control of its o 
ground. It awaited the upcoming of the Ist Battalion, a 
it expected to be relieved at 0715. 

But the Japs in the rearward bunkers which had plagué 
Company C throughout the night had one more monkt 
wrench to throw into the regimental machinery. As Cos 
pany A formed and got sill to move up through Con 
pany I’s position at about 0700, the bunkers opened fire ¢ 
Company A’s flanks. Men were hit, and without receivi 
any order the formation dissolved. The men spre ad 
the left and to the right to attack the Jap positions in deta 
Company B, which was to have attacked on the left, m 
ing through Company L, was in column behind Compt 
A. When the latter deployed and proceeded to attack 
Jap bunkers with hand weapons and explosives, Compa 
B figured that its road was blocked and it therefore remain 
in 8 
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os) a tl ay the whole assault was stalled for more than 
a ff 

lid hour. ¢ canal C had become lost to the regiment when 
C “ia 

rt “Wikkisappeared into the 184th Regiment's sector. Company 
OLNeT a 

me immwas ighting back of the lines. Company B was waiting 
oe GE the road to clear. By 0830 this log jam began to break 
un Ww 
| Tk ittle. The regimental executive arrived at the front and 
CS. 1} 


Hered Company A to break off the attack on the bunkers 
d get forward, leaving mop-up operations to the 3d Bat- 

ic jimion. The order was obeyed but the attack went listlessly. 
7 Company A had exhausted its initial drive in one hour 


add profitless fighting. Company B had cooled its heels too 

vm , The 3d Battalion had become resentful of the Ist 

ed. ttalion’s procrastination. Company L was getting heavy 
yu 


Tr ome from its left and was still holding a portion of the front 
1000, almost three hours after its relief had come due. 

gineers were dispatched to that flank to go to work against 
e bunkers before the assault wave got up to Company L.. 


— The prevailing situation thus gave the regimental com- 
“di nd the feeling that the whole plan was falling out of 
oe Builibrium and that unless desperate measures were taken, 
wy Kk attack would continue to suffer from the “slows.” The 
selicremee Date lion was alerted for a quick movement to the front. 
"~~" Baghe line formed by Companies A and B continued to make 
" “hd e headway and upon coming even with Nob Pier, 


Whagmnere the 184th Regiment pinched out, proceeded to ex- 
. _Magnd itself clear across the island. At 1222 the battalion’s 





On “BB sition was reported running diagonally from the Pier on 
its 9 °° ; 
on. ane’ [eft to Nate Road on the right. | 

In the meantime well to the rear there had been occurring 
slagu of those stimulating events which are so apt to precipi- 
none decision by a commander in a situation which he 
< On ds otherwise doubtful. Colonel Marc Logie had ordered 
: Con mpany G to move forward on a mop-up mission behind 
re he Ist Battalion. The company completed its mission 





viftly and continued to fight forward without waiting for 
order, crushing out the last of the Japs who had remained 
thind our lines during the night. By 1130 it had cleaned 
p twice as much ground as was included in the original as- 
gnment and was breathing hot on the neck of the Ist 
attalion. It was the most hopeful sign of the morning to a 
bmmand which was already sweating as it measured the 
ace of the assault force against the distance which had to 
e traveled before nightfall. 

Company G looked like an outfit which wanted to go 
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S/Sgt. Max Kay T/Sgt. Everett Huggins 


The | Ist Battalion’s line seemed to tire as the day 


wore into atternoon; there had not been any important re 


ple iCes, 


sistance by the enemy but the day was hot and the 
thick with smoke issuing from many fires. At 1345, Com 

pany G took over the assault on the left, which had been 
the depressed flank throughout the morning. Company F 
came forward on the right, thereby completing the line. It 
was the whimsy of fate that Company G, having made the 
stirring march, Company F was to fight the most stirring 
part of the battle. 

The first thing this assault force did was get wholly 
squared away. The Ist Battalion’s line ran back on a di- 
agonal from right to left so that it was stretched an extra 
fifty yards or so. The men sat around in little groups among 
the wrecked shelters and the ravished palm trees. The 2d 
Battalion’s line formed up behind them, then swung for 
ward like a door hinged on the right until the line was 
straight with the island. The movement was completed 
without Opposition. 

But all around lay the dead. Many had lain in the sun 
for four days or more. Our tanks, lunging ahead of the 
Infantry, had gored these putrefying bodies and the stench 
which lay over the head of the island had become almost un 
bearable. The lattice-work of hastily-dug trenches which 
ran from ocean to lagoon were filled with these gruesome 
remains. Our men had little need to look carefully to see 
whether any live enemy lay hidden under the corpses, as is 
the Japanese habit. Few, if any, of the bodies were in one 
piece. Air bombs and the guns from land and sea had beat 
steadily upon this narrow strip of land for five days and had 
sowed the ground with the limbs and shredded flesh of 
their victims. So well broadcast was this flesh that it looked 
as if an army had perished there. No other part of Kwajalein 
had taken more than a fraction of the beating. The Jap 
artillery had been there. It also looked like the most plausi 
ble point for any attempted getaway. These were the rea 
sons why it was made a special target, and why throughout 
the last morning some of the heavy howitzers shelled the 
farewell strip from a mile distant ‘and the destroyers lay 
out in the lagoon and pot-shotted the survivors from half 
mile ranges. 

On our right flank the tanks paced Company F, four 
mediums clinging to the road as they went forward, while 


four light tanks followed along slightly to the right and 
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The situation at 1345 hours on D plus 4 found Companies G 
and F of the 32d Infantry in the front lines and headed for 
the end of the island. 


rear. There was no need, however, for special protection on 
that side of the company. The ocean front at the tip of the 
island was bulwarked with a five-foot seawall, battered 
down in places but still reasonably solid. The 2d Platoon 
stretched from this wall to the road, the 3d Platoon from 
the road to Company G's right flank. The Ist Platoon fol- 
lowed in support at seeing distance. The Infantry walked 
along with weapons at high port, trying to keep their skirm- 
ishers evenly spaced but finding it difficult because of the 
obtrusion of enemy dead and enemy ruins. The tanks 
moved along jerkily, laying follow the leader. Only one 
radio was working within the formation, so all of the tanks 
guided on the lead machine and tried to follow its example. 
Seventy-five yards beyond the jump-off point, Company 
F engaged for the first time as it drew abreast of a haa 
blockhouse which was already under attack by the tank 
artillery. Lieutenant Colonel Finn, the regimental execu- 
tive, reached the front at just about this time, saw something 
white fluttering from the blockhouse, and sent a message 
over to 2d Platoon: “Respect that white flag!” 
Captain Mark E. Barber took a closer look, saw that the 
“white flag” was a pair of cotton britches hung on a’ line 
between a green shirt and a pair of blue pants, and told the 
tanks to keep firing away. The tanks gave the blockhouse 
about twenty rounds of 75mm. fire without damaging it 
appreciably. An engineer walked to the front entrance to 
throw in a satchel charge just as three Japs jumped from a 
door in the rear and ran for the beach. 
A dozen men got their carbines up in time to fire. Two of 
the Japs went down and lay quiet. The third man, wounded, 
ran on toward the beach. As he jumped up on the sea wall 
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another shot hit him in the back and he tumble: 
onto the beach. The engineer tossed the satchel charg 
the entrance; it exploded. The squad on the right j 
over the wall and started search for the third ] 
found him under a shattered palm. There was 
wound in his abdomen. 

The men got a first-aid man. When he tried 
work, the Jap kicked him. Someone said: “Let's fir 
Colonel Finn, who had come up to the squad, s. 
take care of him.” He stood with his back to the 
others were paying no particular attention. 

The Jap jumped up and rushed Finn with a lars 
his hand. One of the other men sloughed the Jap. 

Someone said: “Let’s finish him.” 





Finn said: * ‘No, I tell you. No!” § 

The first-aid man again bent to his work. tuna Ss 
around to get a bandage. The Jap jumped up w h 
rock and sprang at the first-aid man. This time the men lear 


watching him and they plugged him full of hol bell 
Colonel Finn could say a word. 
Finally he said: “Oh hell!” and walked away. 
The 3d Platoon, coming along in support, had sy 
matically prowled every trench and rubble heap in Cx 
pany F’s rear and had grenaded anything that Poked \ 
picious. It checked for some minutes to watch the attac| 
the blockhouse. Staff Sergeant Mitchell L. Nahas h 
noticed a large hole betwee n his men and the blockhou 
but when the platoon advanced again he almost fell in: 
Then he observed that the excavation was quite larg 
that most of it was covered with palm branches and te 
trunks as if to conceal a position. 
Sergeant Nahas listened and heard voices. He and a ee Or! 
of the BAR men lay at the open end and poured fire ingiporg: 
the hole. They stopped and listened. The flow of convegimmlke: 
sation from within continued only a moment. The grou 
shook suddenly from five distinct explosions—suicide gr 
nades. Still, Nahas was not satisfied. He got a flan 
thrower and seared the hole until the container was emph 
The men of Company F had gone on beyond the bloc 
house by this time. But the action was not quite over. Con 
pany A, doing a clean-up job behind 2d Battalion, can 
along in a few minutes. Captain Jones reconnoitered oF 
ruin and thought he heard children whimpering and cryin 
inside. One whole platoon gathered around. For ten mil 
utes the men took turns repeating the phrases on thei 
language cards, trying to get a surrender. 
Then came a voice in clear English: “Go away, yom 
God damned white sons-o-bitches.” Jones shrugged hi 
shoulder in a helpless motion, walked to the door and three 
in a satchel charge. That silenced it. I! 
Until Company F stopped at the blockhouse, Compan 
G, over on the left, had kept parallel with it and had met nif 
fire. It kept moving up for another 100 yards, thus getting 
ahead of the right flank. Contact was broken and Co: a 
F remained unaware that the other half of the line had 
on. It was a lapse which nearly proved costly. Wi thou 
warning, Company G’s 2d Platoon, on the right, move 
into a zone of fire being laid down by Company F's 
Platoon. The men went flat. Sergeant George Herdal 
crawled back out of the fire and then made his wav! 
Company F and stopped the guns. 
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Set. Jesse Bullock 





Sgt. George E. Millet 


lean while, Company G's Ist Platoon, on the extreme 

he lagoon, had kept going forward. They saw one 
trying to hide in the end of a ruined shelter and Private 
st Class Alfred Hollers emptied half of a BAR magazine 


n before he could stir. Seventy-five yards farther on, 


y came into the oblique line of fire which had stopped 
Platoon, and they too went flat. A major gap now ex- 
d between the two platoons and one squad from 3d 
m, which had been hauling satchel charges from the 
r, was put in to complete the line. This was the situ- 
t about 1445. 


jompany F so far was unhurt. Its men were going for- 
rd steadily, without urging. They expected to reach the 
| of the island within an hour and they believed, in the 
pjority, that the Japs would not give fight. Sergeant 
torge Millet and Technical Sergeant Edward Kolibowski 
lked on through the shell-torn ground confronting 3d 
stoon. They saw a shattered cistern just ahead of them 
d they went to earth and began crawling up to it. Millet, 
the left, pulled a grenade from his pocket and started to 
e the tape from it. He was tugging at it and swearing 
der his breath when the ground just ahead of him erupted 
denly. 
Three shells—the men were certain about the number of 
losions—went off with a roar in the ground which sepa- 
d the two noncoms. Kolibowski was hard hit and Millet 


5 ware slightly. The men behind them were startled . 


hd shocked; they believed that the fire had come from 
eir own mortars and they carried this impression around 
ith them for days until at last it was brought into the 
en. When that happened, the question was fully ex- 
ored 

oy men concerned said that the wounding of Kolib- 
vski and Millet and the feeling that our own weapons 

€ re responsible was the first strong curb upon their wil- 
bgness to go forward. Hence, the answer had some im- 
rtance. Three facts established that the men were wrong 
mut it. The company mortars had ceased firing twenty 


hinutes before that time, point one. There were but two 


mpany mortars though there were three bursts in the 


tlvo, point two. A private had received one fragment from 


e burst in the butt of his rifle which upon examination 
roved to be the black metal of a Jap knee mortar instead of 
e shiny metal from our stuff, point three. However, these 
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Pfc. Franklin S. Farr Pfc. Raymond Garcia 
post-mortem details could not be collected and spread dur- 
ing the heat of the fighting and the platoon suffered the 
inevitable nervous reaction. J hey went forward more 
cautiously. 

Seventy yards farther along they came to an enemy shel 

The engineer demolition men reported that the supply 
of explosives was running low and went to the rear to bring 
up more satchel charges. No one in the platoon had had 
prior experience with demolitions but in the absence of the 
engineers, Technical Sergeant Joseph Roberts, Private First 
Class Arthur Johnson, and Private First Class Fred Buck- 
holz volunteered to make an attempt on the shelter. Buck- 
holz handled the charge, the others covering him. He pulled 
the fuze lighter too hard as he got the charge away, so that 
the fuze came with it, and there was no explosion. He 
crawled on up to the door and tossed three or four grenades 
inside. Nothing stirred. The platoon decided the shelter 
was _ probably ‘unoccupied. But “probably” wasn’t good 
enough; throughout its action on this day, Company F was 
conspicuous for the method with which it closed every gap 
and minimized the danger to its own forces. Lieutenant 
William Frost put Private First Class Andrew Ferns and 
Private First Class Lester Keeney on the shelter and told 
them to guard it until they could yield it to the Ist Platoon 
for final destruction. 

Before Ist Platoon got up to that point, Private First 
Class Merton Bell happened to look around just in time to 
see a Jap dodge down within a small revetment a few feet 
short of the shelter. The position was so well-concealed that 
3d Platoon had passed it unseeing. Bell went flat, covered 
the spot with his carbine and called to Sergeant Roberts. 
They fired forward into the hole until they ran short of am 
munition; then they grenaded it. Roberts figured these 
measures weren't very effective; he thought it likely that 
the concealed earthwork was connected with the big shelter. 
An engineer came by, carrying satchel charges to 3d Pla- 
toon. Roberts had him throw one charge into the hole. It 
exploded loudly and was followed by four or five smaller 
explosions on the inside—more Japanese blowing them- 
selves up. Roberts listened and could hear muffled voices. 
Four more satchel charges were thrown in and a flame 
thrower was turned against the pit from close range. Roberts 
felt certain then that the position had been destroyed. He 
worked down ingo it. There were 25 dead Japs in the hole. 
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But some of the rifle fire with which he and Bell had 
opened the attack had spilled over into the 3d Platoon, 
up ahead seventy-five yards. Lieutenant Frost was hit; the 
rest of the men went flat, along with the two squads on the 
right flank of Company G, which were also getting the 
fire. Otherwise, Company G had had clear sailing. The Ist 
Platoon of Company G, meeting no fire, went racing along 
the lagoon shore, 100 yards ahead of its own right flank, 
200 yards ahead of Company F’s line. When 2d Platoon 
became pinned by Company F's fire for the second time, 1st 
Platoon continued to forge on ahead. The gap widened and 
the whole 3d Platoon came gradually into the center so as 
to give the company the semblance of a continuous line. 
Actually, all elements were working in small and scattered 
groups according to how the ground lay; the single ex- 
ception was Ist Platoon of Company G. 

As a result of the stretching partly, but more because the 
path was easier to travel, more of the men drifted left until 
nearly the whole platoon was walking along the lagoon 
beach. Nothing interrupted this movement. Private First 
Class Harvey Hunter had lagged a little behind and had 
gone down with a bullet through his heart. But the others 
didn’t know this at the time; no one saw him fall and they 
thought they had come through clean. They slogged right 
on to the far tip of the island. 

It looked like victory. The hour was then 1515. The men 
of Ist Platoon crawled over the sea wall and then sprawled 
out in the sand. They talked about how nice it was to get 
the battle over and how it felt to be in at the finish. They 
stayed there for about one hour. Word that our men were at 
the end of the island was flashed back to regiment and di- 
vision. Again, it looked like victory. If part of the force was 
at the end of the island, organized resistance must be over 
and nothing remained except to get a few skulkers out of 
their ground holes. 

It looked that way, also, to an Air Force officer, Colonel 
Erickson, who came up to the platoon in a tank, climbed 
down from it, casually inspected the Jap positions at the 
end of the island, and then joined the group, without hav- 
ing one shot fired at him. 

It looked that way to Private First Class Alfred Hollers 
and Private First Class Clifford Kohler who saw two Japs 
skulking in the brush holes, shot them and congratulated 
themselves that they had killed the last of the opposition. 

It looked that way to Colonel Finn, the executive, who 
worked his way up to Captain Barber of Company F and 
asked him: “Can you promise me that the right flank will 
be up there by 1600?” Barber replied: “Yes, I can.’ 

But all were wrong about it. 

Finn was wrong about it when, on the strength of that 

romise, he phoned division headquarters forty-five minutes 
we and said: “You can announce to the world that the 
island is vours.’ 

The high command was wrong about it when it radioed 
that message to the nation while the sun still stood high. 

The promises were made in good faith. Those who were 
closest to the situation believed that all was over save the 
shouting. But there was many a slip between the lips which 
promised and the bitter cup which still had to be drained by 
the combat companies. The battle was not to be won that 
easily. 
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. showered hand grenades on the target until their hang 





Up front, where Frost had been wounded, Co: pany 
3d Platoon had run into a belt of three pillboxes, conn, 
with shelters. With Frost and Techni < pot Koli 
ski removed from the combat, the platoon command 
volved upon Staff Sergeant Raymond Borucki. He 
orders from Captain Barber to by-pass the shelters if a 
sible, and pass them back to the support for a ion. | 
cordingly, Borucki put Staff Sergeant Eugene M. Jide 
his squad on guard there. The men were to cover Aim 
entrances. If Ferns and Keeney came up from the rear, 
shelter, they were to join the detachment. It was to take 
action against the positions but was to pass them inty 
hands of Ist Platoon, which was to be advised that the 
sition had not been destroyed in detail. If Ist Plato 
no demolitions, it oe to post guard over the position 
pass it to Company A. The detachments would rejoin ¢ 
regular formations as rapidly as possible. 

The first shelter of the three was stoutly built, abl 
sixty feet in length and standing high as a man’s head 
of it had been caved by artillery fire, but the end faci 
toward the ocean was still solid with its doorway inyjllle mé 
Borucki told his 2d Squad to pass to the left of the bu 
ing while the Ist Squad moved around on the rig 
But he didn’t feel quite like sending them on while | 
shelter remained an unknown danger. Buckholz, the you 
private who one-half hour before had pulled Lieuteng 
Frost in out of the fire, was at his side. Each man took 
satchel charge and they crawled together up to the cen 
door. Borucki threw a charge in; it exploded but didn’t se 
to do much damage. They then crawled right. The chay 
which Buckholz threw in was a package of Japanese ¢ 
plosive which the men had picked up just a few minu 
before. It blew the top right off the shelter above the righ 
hand door. Still, nothing stirred within. Borucki a 
Buckholz motioned to the men to move on around th 
flanks, and they led off, walking away from the shelt¢ 

Sergeant Millet, passing around the right ay at 
distance of about thirty feet, saw a rifle rise up through t 
hole in the roof. He yelled: “Look out! Japs!” It was tq 
late. The rifle fired. Buckholz went down, shot through th 
back. He died almost instantly. 

The men of the platoon jumped for cover, forming in tv 
rough semicircles at both ends of the shelter. Then the 

























































































































































were empty. An engineer crawled forward and _ thre 
another satchel charge in the center door. That set the stag 
for one of the hardiest acts of the Kwajalein campaign 
Private Elmer Collins and Private First Class Frankii 
Farr crawled up to the right-hand door, stood up and walke 
in, finger on trigger, their rifles at their hips. They saw Jap 
milling around inside, but didn’t stop to count them. The 
back-pedaled, firing as they went. Once outside, they floppe 
right beside the door and tossed their remaining grenadd 
in and to the right where they had seen the Japs. The 
of the squad worked up to them and threw more grenade 
Sergeant Rider’s squad went to work in the same we 
around the center door, joining with grenades and wit 
rifles. 
After about fifteen minutes of fire, Borucki asked Collin 
and Farr to go in and take another look. They did, and thi 
time they saw nothing moving inside except Rider, w bf 
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in through the center door on the same mission. 
toon then went on, but it did not by-pass the 
shelters. Borucki figured that the risk was too 
told his men to destroy them in detail; the work 



















































i. He y : hour from the afternoon but was completed 
Sif | 
ction, y G's Ist Platoon having collected at the tip of 
Rider AER s<lond where it was without influence on the battle, the 
Wer p , under Technical Sergeant Jesse Bullock became 
© Teanpglact the left flank of the company. It was advancing three 
to take i; abreast when it came to the first of five enemy gun 
D into 7 yaced just within the tree line so as to cover the 
at the of the island. Had the lst Platoon made its sweep as 
atoon illl—inned, it would have met these positions; its oblique 
sition gllllvement toward the beach had caused it to by-pass them. 


in thy he left-hand squad of 3d Platoon under Staff Sergeant 
ep Witczak was about to split and go around the po- 
, aby » when Bullock halted the movement and walked 
1ead. Plward to reconnoiter. He could see or hear nothing sus- 
nd faciillious. He concluded that the position was unattended and 
ay inty men started to move. 

the buiff—MA bullet ripped into the foot of Private First Class John 
he rill Senn who was working along on the right. The men, 
while ring that the shot had come from the gun position, went 
















he yougillmpne. Grenades were tossed at it, and then an engineer 
ieutengimwled up with a satchel charge. Senn was lying pretty 
1N tookfilmmse to the target. So an aid man crawled out, helped him 
he cengfilmpve farther up into the bush, and dressed his wound. 

dn’t seqgimmSergeant Bullock worked up to the position and threw 
1¢ chal another satchel charge. He still couldn’t see any sign 


nese qfmet it was occupied. The place was hard to reconnoiter. 
minugmere was a solid wall about five feet high built in a circle 















‘he righffifMund the gun, a five-inch dual-purpose piece. The wall 
icki_ ans set up on a mount about three feet high. The founda- 
und tMlbn was of concrete. The bulk of the under-structure 
ielter. FiMade it look as if there might be a shelter under the gun. 
nd at his proved to be the case.) Bullock figured that if there 


ough t 
was ti 


ough th 


pre Japs inside, they'd keep their heads down for a while. 
e walked over to see how Senn was getting along. 

The first-aid man had completed his work and was ready 
get Senn moving rearward. The wounded man was 
cling cheerful. He hadn’t been hit badly, but he couldn't 
alk on the foot. Bullock and the aid man made a basket 
th their hands, picked him up and started back toward 
e platoon. Three shots rang out. Bullock went down 
he staggi™ith a bullet through his buttocks. The first aid man got 
aign. bullet through his arm. Senn fell between them. His 
Franklsgmillet had entered the back through his kidney and come 


19 in tw 
ren the 
ir ha 


1 thre 


| walkediit through the groin. He died without saying a word. 
saw Jap Staff Sergeant Max Kay took the platoon over. He was 
n. Thegimmystified as to the source of the fire but he felt certain it 
‘floppeffifasn't coming from the gun position. He told his men to 
yrenadeameep cover and await further orders. 

[he reff The 2d Platoon of Company G, situated between Bo- 


renades™mcki’s men who were engaging the shelters and Bullock's 
ne wa™men who were stopped at the gun positions, continued to 
1d_witifiivance for about 100 yards, meeting no enemy resistance. 
then became aware that it had moved ahead of both 

ingmanks. So Technical Sergeant Everett Huggins halted 

ind thigiis men. Captain Albert L. Pence of Company G ordered 


or, whiilugoins to extend his line to the road on the right-hand 
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By 1445 hours Company G had pushed their line well forward 
on the lagoon side of the island while Company F was en- 
gaged in a fight at the blockhouse on the ocean side. 


side of the island, deep in Company F’s sector. Huggins 
brought another squad into the line, and with his flanks 
resting on the two roads, continued the forward movement 
for another 100 yards or so. 

The line checked as its center came in sight of a concrete 
structure which appeared to be the foundation for a mill or 
machinery of some kind. The top had been smashed by 
our artillery so that it was difficult to tell what had been 
there. Huggins, Staff Sergeant Russell Martin, Private 
First Class Elbert Smith, and Private Arthur Klemp 
crawled forward to prowl the building. It was dark and 
gloomy under the ruin but they crawled inside and looked 
around. They found nothing. Huggins and Klemp—the 
latter was a BAR man—went on and looked over the far 
wall. Klemp saw beneath him what seemed to be a small 
annex to the building, its top covered with palm branches. 
As he looked at it, the palms moved upward slightly. He 
threw a grenade right at the spot where he had seen the 
movement. There followed three explosions in rapid 
order. The other three men got up beside him and poured 
fire into the leaves from the Mls and BAR. 

They had no chance to survey the damage done because 
at that moment a runner got up to Huggins with an order 
to withdraw his right flank to the company boundary. After 
that, he was to move his men up the lagoon beach to the 
end of the island, make a complete turn-around to the right 
and sweep back toward Company F. The latter had already 
been advised that Company G would try to assist it in this 
way. It was all right with the commander and the men. 
They were not looking for honor. All that moved them was 
the desire to get she battle over. 
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At 1515 hours the 1st Platoon of Company G had reached the 

end of the island on the lagoon side and thought the battle 

over, but behind them on the right flank Company F was 
still hotly engaged in cleaning out Jap shelters. 


Huggins proceeded, making his withdrawal around the 
rear of the 3d Platoon which was still pinned down at the 
enemy gun positions. But he got little farther. Captain 
Pence met him on the beach and told him that the order 
had been reconsidered in view of the general hazard and 
the fact that parts of both companies were immobilized. 
Huggins and his men were to return to the old ground and 
take up positions just within the company boundary. This 
movement was complete by 1615. Huggins went back to 
Captain Barber of Company F and told him exactly where 
his men were located so that the advancing left flank of 
F would not collide. 

Captain Pence went to work on the 3d Platoon’s prob- 
lem. He told Sergeant Kay to echelon his men out along 
the left of the gun positions. When that was done, the 
two platoons, Huggins’ and Kay’s, would then be formed 
roughly in a semicircle from which all fire could be cen- 
tered against the ground toward the rear of the gun posi- 
tions. Pence figured that a nest of snipers was operating 
there and that nothing but a concentrated fire would silence 
them. 

The enemy fire continued to clip the trees and grasses as 
3d Platoon crawled leftward to take up the new position. 
The far left squad crawled on to extend the movement, 
then found that the ground which it was supposed to take 
was so close to a blazing building that the flames burned 
over the grasses around them. Sergeant Witczak figured that 
he ought to move the men forward. They didn’t want to 
go because the enemy rifle fire was searching the cover 
ahead of them. So Witczak crawled on to encourage them, 


and then rested himself on a low knoll in plai: 
whoever lay directly ahead. 

He yelled back to his men: “Look at me! I'p 
and they're not hitting me. They're lousy shots 

The men weren't so sure about it. They no: 
the bullets were hitting all around Witczak. § 
crawled backward a little to get away from the heat of ; 
building. That left Witczak pretty much alone. The ¢ 
against him increased and he turned to craw] down | 
the knoll. A bullet drilled him through the buttocks 
he went flat. 

Kay wondered how he was going to get Witczak }, 
out of there. The aid men, remembering what had }y 
pened to Senn, were a little hesitant about again offer 
a large target to the same group of snipers. So Kay m 
a light machine gun under Sergeant Alvin Greg 
around to the advanced ground on the left where it fx 
the farthest Jap gun emplacement. Gregorson lay still 
did a lot of looking, keeping his eyes trained on the , 


View 


€Xpoy 


position. A bit of luck—he saw a Jap head rise a { 
inches above the ground from just in front of the gulllle vy 
His own gun was already trained on the spot and he na val 





the Jap with his first burst of fire. There was a small trep 
there. Gregorson stopped the gun and kept looking 





saw two more heads bob up. He got both men. ed 
Sergeant Kay figured that this was the stuff and that iiioo 
now had the upper hand. He motioned Gregorson t Fre 


down a protective stream of fire on the same target. At ( 
same time, Sergeant Robert Jackson threw a smoke gren 
well forward of Witczak. The aid men went out .iiem 
brought him in. It was another footnote to the tale of :Mout 
unexceptional valor of that corps wherever one touc 
their work in the Central Pacific. 

A great deal of this fire from Sergeant Gregorson anfifiied 
his support had been passing over the heads of Ist Platow 
which was still idling at the head of the island. It alam 
Lieutenant Richard Strehle, who had concluded too s 
that the battle was over. So he crawled back over the « 
wall and into the Jap gun positions. He could see { 
there that the line was flattened and that it was receivin 
fire. So he went on back to Captain Pence as rapidly: 
he could. Pence told him to have his men station then 
selves along the sea wall at the end of the island and pr 
pare to cover the gun positions from above. This don 
Captain Pence asked for volunteers to prowl the last fo 
gun emplacements. 

Sergeant William Breuer and Private First Class He 
lers, the BAR, stepped up and Captain Pence went forwar 
with them to the first position. They scouted around t 
outside carefully to make sure there were no fire pits neal 
Then Hollers stood ready with the BAR and Brevis 
climbed up the wall and into the gun pit. He found! 
one, but he noticed a large steel trapdoor in the concret 
flooring. So he yelled to Pence who came up beside his 
Hollers ran back and brought them a satchel charge. Wit 
Hollers covering him, Breuer sprang to the trapdoor an 
lifted it toward him. Pence threw in the charge. T™ 
three men then vaulted over the wall and cleared back fr 
the emplacement in the few seconds remaining bef - the 
charge went off. The explosion blew the top off, and the 
grenaded it from the outside. 
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looked in and saw a group of mangled Japs 

the lower floor; he didn't stop to count them. 
ied the party and they proceeded against the 
mplacements in the same manner. The second 
! vere empty; they killed five Japs at the last gun 
So Maa. y then Captain Pence had gone on over to the 























at of ¥ island to check on Company F. The time was 
The bat 
v7 beh’ stain Barber's men felt pretty let down at that mo- 
ttocks alll» They had been told a short while before that they 
Sid hold, and Company G would make the circle 
czak ball nd the end of the island. They liked the idea and for 
id hy an hour they rested on it. Then the plan was changed 
n offeridilih; and when the men heard that they were not through 
2Y Movlllmting for the day, it was like getting a kick in the pit 
Gregor he stomach. That was the human nature of it. Cap- 
it fag Barber felt the company go slack in his hands for the 
y still af few minutes. 
1 the oll hey led off more cautiously. Sergeant Borucki’s men 
ise a {ellll&) worked past the tier of enemy shelters and were in 
the g » with the groups of 2d Platoon which were moving 
he nailfiili™ward through the entrenched ground between the sea 
all trengiiMll and the road. It was this right flank of Company F 
king ich came again into enemy sniper fire as the company 
drew up abreast of the positions held by Sergeant 
d that iggins’ men on the right flank of Company G. 


Freshly dug trenches, arranged according to no sound 
tical pattern by criss-crossing in any direction, left the 
in of the far right flank no choice but to get down in 
m and work gradually forward. The trenches were 
ut three to four feet deep. There were too many of 
and the supply of grenades was too limited to permit 
nbing-out of the traverses ahead as the advance pro- 
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son anfmmeded. Staff Sergeant Clent O. Brown had moved along 
Platoonfif/hort stretch of the first trench when he saw a Jap head 
t alarmefilp up a little forward and to the left. He couldn't tell 
too sooii™mhich way the trench ran which contained the Jap, but he 
t the s@iiMbbed five or six grenades over in the general direction. 
see frogi™is last grenade dropped into a shelter hole just off the 
receivingmench. The Jap had refuged in it and he jumped up 
apidly Main to get away from the grenade. Brown fired twice 
on thengi™th his rifle and missed. The Jap disappeared, running 
and prili™ the trench in the other direction. Technical Sergeant 


ris donefiii™llman Osborne and Private Pablo M. Gonzales, having 
last fougiine forward along another trench, saw the Jap coming 
vard them. Osborne put his rifle on the man and fol- 
ved him as one follows a duck in a shooting gallery. He 
hited until the Jap was within 200 feet and about to pass 
m, then pulled the trigger. The rifle jammed. The Jap 
sappeared. 

Sergeant Jesse McGhee, Private Edward McGinnis, 


lass He 
- forwar 
yund th 
its neat 


| Breve 


ound nf™rivate Frank Bonkowski, and Private John Hutton lay 
concreifone on a little mound of dirt just to the right of the road. 
ide himgihey could oversee all of the trenches where the action 
e. Witfok place. They watched Brown throw the grenades and 
loor anj™mey heard Osborne cursing very loudly. Each man picked 
ze. Tht a strip of trench and trained his sights upon it, figuring 
ack fromihat the Jap might show himself. 

fore - He did. He came up out of the earth just five yards from 
und the 


onkowski and he was throwing a grenade toward them as 


nkowski whipped his rifle around and shot him through 
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In the final phase, the right flank swept around the end of the 
island engaging the last Japs while the 2d and 3d Platoons of 
Company G cleaned out a shelter in their sector. 


the head. The grenade arched on toward the ground just 
behind the mound. Bonkowski had time to see that there 
were two more Japs coming on, and to kill them. Then the 
grenade went off. Osborne had come running back. He 
and Gonzales went flat in a trench. The burst exploded 
toward them. Both men were hit in the buttocks and had 
to leave the battle. 

Private Glen Johnston, encouraged by the killing of 
the three Japs, ran up and down the trenches, looking for 
more. He found eight dead Japs and one wounded man who 
tried to get a grenade away. Johnston shot him dead. Ser 
geant McGhee and his men moved on forward. Hutton 
moved over to see what Johnston was doing. A sniper from 
up the island shot him through the back and he toppled into 
the trench. An aid man crawled up the trench to get to 
Hutton and at the same time Private McGinnis turned 
back from McGhee’s detail to see if he could help. The 
aid man said he could handle it alone. McGinnis started 
forward again and a rifle bullet from the forward ground 
smashed through his wrist. 

All of Company F was prone by this time. The sniper 
fire had whipped up all along the line. Ahead of the 
company stretched about 150 yards of almost barren 
ground, flat as the palm of a hand, except for a few shell 
craters. Along the borders and next the sea wall were a 
few enemy installations—searchlights, supply boxes, a few 
broken gun positions, the superstructure of a few shelters. 
The men knew that the fire was coming from somewhere 
in that vicinity but they could not tell where the danger 
lay precisely. The bullets bounced back along the flat 
ground and cut into their scant cover. They could not rise 
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against that fire and in the hour or more that they clung 
to earth within stone's throw of the goal line, they found it 
not less costly to stay. 

One by one, ten of their number were picked off by the 
grazing fire, and the first-aid men crawled forward 
drag the wounded back. All of them, officers and men, 
felt that the island would not fall to them that night. The 
will to go forward had reached the vanishing point. The 
tanks had gone on back to a rearward dump to resupply 
with fuel and ammunition, and as it was drawing on 
toward dark, it was doubtful if they would reach the front 
again. 

The men kept looking and firing ahead. Private First 
Class Joseph Morgan thought he saw something. He 
jumped up from the crater which he was sharing with 
Private First Class Ernest J. Fielder, pointed forward to- 
ward the battered foundation of the Jap lighthouse, and 
said: “I think the sniper is up there.” 

He proved his point. A bullet hit him just below the 
right eye and he fell forward in sight of the whole com- 
pany. The men said later that Morgan’s death chilled 
them through. They reckoned that they were stopped for 
the night. They didn’t give a damn that there was a battle 
to be won and that the victory had already been delivered 
to the people of the United States. It was much too close 
to the finish. None of them wanted to die as Morgan had 
done—one step from the finish line. 

Captain Pence came walking over from the gun posi- 
tions where he had been with Strehle, Breuer and Hollers. 
He wanted to talk to Barber about whether they had better 
call it off for the night. From his own company boundary 
he advanced into the ground between Company F and 
the Japanese. 

Sergeant Icem Charles saw him and yelled: “For God’s 
sake, get down!” Whether because he didn’t hear or 
figured that his own confidence might help Company F, 
Pence kept walking. A jap bullet ploughed through his 
chest above the heart, and the men from Company F saw 
him fall. 

Captain Barber knew then that something had to hap 
pen; that he had to get some kind of help from somewhere, 
if he was to make any further advance. He could see it in 
the faces of his men; he could feel it in himself. 

“They couldn’t go forward and I couldn’t order them.” 
Such was the effect of the situation and of the last dra 
matic episodes upon the morale of one of the stoutest 
commanders and most efficient companies in the whole 
Kwajalein Battle. 

And then the tanks came rumbling up the road. The 
men saw them coming and their spirits lifted. It was almost 
dark when they crossed the Infantry line. Before they had 
fired a shot, the enemy rifle fire began to slacken, and our 
infantry, without waiting for an order from Captain Bar- 
ber, arose group by group and rallied around the tanks. 
They used one of them for cover and shot a rifle grenade 
toward the Jap searchlight. At the burst, a Jap dashed 
from:behind the light and ran for new cover. A dozen men 
plugged him. The tanks then moved about fifteen yards 
in front of the ground where the Infantry line had been 
— and \fired a few rounds in the direction of the search- 


ight. They thought—but could not be sure—that their 
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An Infantry cannon company fires a 75mm. howitzer into| 
positions on Kwajalein. 





















fire had gotten another man. In the dusk it was difficulf 
see things clearly. 

No more impetus was needed by the infantry. 1h 
moved on around and past the tanks. The tanks th 
withdrew because they saw no “suitable targets” up abe 
But they had done their work in any case. Company 
kept on moving, firing from thé hip as they advanced z 
raking the whole foreground with their fire. 

A BAR man, Private First Class Raymond P. Gar 
worked out to the front of the company. He said: “Fol d 
me!” and he led them over the last 100 yards, spraygimil 
the ground with his weapon as he went forward. 

In fifteen minutes, they closed the 150 yards which | 
separated them from Nero Point. There were three shel 
right at the farthest tip of the island. The Infantry stan 
to attack them with grenades and satchel charges. Th 
heard numerous explosions from within; the last of | 
enemy—all but one—were committing suicide. 

At the last shelter, Sergeant McGhee paused just beta 
tossing in a grenade. He dropped it from surprise ast 
largest Jap which any of the men saw on the island rusk 
him from out of the darkened doorway, hand lifted in t 
act of throwing a grenade. Before he could releas 
McGhee pumped seven bullets into his chest and he | 
in a heap. 

McGhee stood there screaming for two or three minut 
screaming at the top of his voice, from reflex excitem 
and fear. 

On that pitch, the battle ended. The time was 19 
The last active enemy was dead. The last yard of grow 
had been taken. Our men felt no exultation. Thev we 
tired as hell. A few of them lay down in the sand and tré 
to sleep. 
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FEW MODERN WRITERS have been as prolific or as 
M@iluential in the realm of military affairs as Captain Liddell 
art. His writings, whether historical or biographical, or 
aling with current military problems, have almost invari- 
bly been distinguished for their effective style and original- 


difficul; 
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up aheillm of thought. At a time when British and American military 
ympanyimriting was too often marked by sturdy inarticulateness 
inced al™mind professional limitation, he won and held a large reading 


blic. Not all of his views escaped sharp criticism; but 

>. Ganiime of the criticism, especially that aroused by his views 
“Foligiin defensive warfare, was not always founded upon a care- 

sprayiqm! study of what he had actually written. 

When Captain Cyril Falls, military correspondent of 
e Illustrated London News, pointed out that despite all 
is achievements Liddell Hart had not devoted a major 
ork either to strategy or tactics, the author set out to fill 
this gap. Thoughts on War is the result of this friendly 
ggestion. The book does not pretend to be a complete 
eatise on warfare, but represents the product of twenty 
ears of the author’s thinking about war. His habit of 
ptting down reflections as he was “thinking them out” not 
nly aided in clarifying his own ideas about war but pro- 
ided him with an organizational basis for the present work. 
Arranged under three main headings: Elements of War, 
onduct of War, and Conduct of Military Operations, and 
leveloped in 17 chapters with the material arranged 
hronologically in each subdivision, Captain Liddell Hart’s 
book is full of quotable passages, some of which, because of 
heir clarity and brevity, take on the character and force of 
as 19)™maxims. This unique method of arranging the book lets 
f grouti™ms see what the author was thinking about various aspects 
ey weamof war at a certain date, but it has the disadvantage of not 
ind tne 
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*Thoughts on War. By B. H. Liddell Hart. London: Faber & Faber, 
1944. 324 Pages; $3.75. 
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History and War 


(Review by Major H. A. DeWeerd) 





being a systematic treatment of the subject and involves an 
inevitable amount of repetition. 

Since it is almost impossible to deal with all the phases 
of his book in a comparatively short review, I have con 
centrated on the field which Liddell Hart sees as a most 
promising source of continuous development for the mili- 
tary man—the relation between history and the knowledge 
and conduct of war. 

“One of the greatest yet least-met needs of today,” he 

writes, “is to establish means for the scientific study of war 
in its various aspects—its causes, course, and effects. 
At present, practically no organized means for such study 
exist. Any work that is being done is intermittent and 
partial, carried on by isolated individuals. In the 
United States, members of the American Milit: ary Institute, 
who tried for many years without much success to bring 
these facts to the attention of the American people, will 
find in these observations a paraphrase of their statement 
of objectives. He goes on to assert: “We have come to 
doubt the old maxim, ‘If you wish for peace, prepare for 
war. But we still have to learn a new and truer maxim, 
‘If you wish for peace, understand war.’ 

“A very large school of historians” he writes, “has sought, 
irrationally, to write history without mentioning, let alone 
studying war. To ignore the influence of war as a world 
force is to divorce history from science, and to turn it into 
a fairy tale.” 

Though stressing the importance of sound military his 
tory, Captain Hart foresees the difficulties and pitfalls in 
the way of producing histories of maximum use to the sol 
dier. Scholars have hesitated to enter a field so unpromis 
ing and unrecognized; the result too often has been that 
soldiers without historical training have been called upon 
to substitute’ “A critic,” he writes, “should deal gently with 
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mistakes of execution, natural to anyone in the fog and 
tension of war, and reserve caustic criticism for errors of 
conception—shown in a commander's plan, which is based 
upon his appreciation of the problem [his estimate of the 
situation].” He warns against expecting the real truths of 
military history from the documents alone. “Nothing can 
deceive like a document.” To illustrate this point he tells 
the story of a French commander dictating a long order to 
a British Corps commander drawing up a new front during 
one of the German breakthroughs in the spring of 1918. 
When the Frenchman had finished, the British officer re- 
marked that the line sketched out was already far behind 
the German lines, and that the Frenchman’s troops them- 
selves had lost it yesterday. To this the French officer re- 
plied with a knowing smile: “C’est pour l’histoire.”* 

Few professions make such demands on the elasticity of 
mind as the military. Unlike others it “is a casual profes- 
sion,” practiced only in wartime. Yet research into future 
military conditions is too often made the responsibility of 
officers also charged with current duties. “The higher the 
plane of war the more the solution of its problems depends 


‘This is for history 
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apture of Attu . 









on wide knowledge, broad outlook, and depth of tho, 
and the less, comparatively, on technical experience’ 
probable future conditions on warfare, not weapons 4 
selves or tactics, he feels, should be studied by the 4 
officers and civilians, and they ought to be given com 
freedom from other responsibilities. ° 

f 


“The profoundest truth of war is that the issue of hy 
is usually decided in the minds of the opposing commang, 
not in the bodies of their men. The best history 
a register of their thoughts and emotions, with a backox 
of events to throw them into relief.” This was writtey 
1929. In the autumn of 1944 German officers know ; 
the German army is doomed to defeat but the characte 
not the issue of battles is at present being determined, 
so much by the minds of the commanders as by the 
machine guns of the Nazi SS men. One must conc 
therefore, that war, like history, is an art and not a sciey 
Its variations and forms are almost limitless. In additj 
the wide knowledge, broad outlook and depth of hed 
referred to above, a modern soldier must also have extre 
elasticity of mind to meet the unexpected which occurs 
frequently in present-day fighting. 
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(Review by Colonel Paul W. Thompson) J 


AFTER READING THIS BOOK, “Prepared by the 
War Department” and “Published by the Infantry Journal,” 
there will be darned little about the capture of Attu that you 
don’t know. Can you say corresponding things about many 
other books of this war? Part One consists of a concise over- 
all account of the operation; Part Two, which is five times 
the length of Part One, consists of a series of “personal nar- 
ratives” derived (chiefly by means of interviews) from the 
officers and men who figured in the mass of incidents which 
went to make up the operation as a whole. The results of 
this unique treatment are happy; you acquire the big per- 

sctive, and then you enrich it by acquiring the details, 

etails of a kind which seldom find their way into a com- 
prehensive and coherent account of a military operation. 

The capture of Attu was a compact, self-contained little 
war which lends itself well to telling by this technique. 
Attu was full of action while it lasted; it didn’t last too long, 
and its story is quickened by punch-names, almost like a 
map exercise: Jim Fish Valley, Klebnikoff Point, Chichagof 
Harbor, and (of course) Massacre Valley. 

Since the capture of Attu, many island strongholds have 
fallen to American arms, and those other actions have 
tended to follow a pattern. But Attu was different. Chiefly 
it was different because it was not fought in a jungle, and 
because it was put over without benefit of the terrific naval 
bombardments which inevitably (and very effectively) pre- 
cede our island assaults in the South Pacific. Attu was 
planned as a surprise, and surprisingly it was a surprise. 


*T he Capture of Attu. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1944. 144 Pages; 
Illustrated ; $2.00. (Cloth edition.) 


The Capture of Attu. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1944. 217 Pages; 
Illustrated; $.25. (Paper edition.) 
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I say surprisingly because it’s hard to see how 
could have missed the significance of the approacl 
Task Force, especially seeing as how D-day had w } 
postponed four full days after the convoy had arrived 
the island. There is something intriguing about the thougft 
of that big invasion armada steaming northward dunn 
those four days, “far into the Bering Sea in order to | 
time,” almost as casually as you eeull kill a couple of hou 
between trains by going to a movie. But finally the fy 
lifted and the unfavorable winds died, and the landing 
were made. That was on 11 May 1943. 

The Japs were surprised. Perhaps we could say that th 
landings were unopposed, and let it go at that, at least | 
the main landings in Massacre Bay. The beaches in Ms 
sacre Bay are commanded by a terrain feature called Ari 
lery Hill. The landings were made in broad daylight. 5 
now let the War Department tell it: 

“As the detachment climbed Artillery Hill four Japane 
were seen hurrying away into the hills to the south. Behin 
them, on Artillery Hill, in a position which enfiladed th 
landing beacltes, they had left two undamaged 20ma 
antiaircraft pompom guns with a large supply of amm 
nition. Why these enemy gunners, who must have bee 
able to watch the landings, never fired these guns is still: 
mystery. If they had done so there can be no doubt tha 
the landings would have been badly hindered, and « 
complished only with heavy losses. <4 

That was the situation on the Massacre Bay be - 
Meanwhile, genuine surprise had been attained 
secondary landing (by a battalion combat team) on Bead 
Red” near Holtz Bay. That surprise is worth noti: g be 


cause it was achieved through one of the oldest and ‘a 
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—— It was a case of doing the improb- 
lmost-impossible. The beach was a terror; the 
to it were treacherous, and it was so rocky that 
7 craft could be landed side by side at 

The Japs could not conceive of any com- 
wer Beach Red as a landing point, “and to 
doubtless due their neglect to establish any de- 
re or even guard the beach.” That reads like the 


n of how the Germans got through the Ardennes 


illy, the Attu operation was well planned. This 
wn by the way in which the concentric attacks of 
s landing at Massacre Bay and Beach Red re- 
maneuvered the Japs out of their strongest posi- 
t the head of Massacre Valley). But the victory was 
won by planning; it was won by hard fighting, under 
jitions indescribably tough. It was won esse ntially by 
sntrv and other foot soldiers, for “the climate greatly 
lered the use of air power,” and “the terrain made im- 
tticable any extensive use of mechanized equipment.” 
vas altogether a wonderful feat of arms, and I think 
e other has provided a more clear-cut example of the 
beriority of the American soldier over the Jap. 
peaking of the Jap on Attu, we've heard a lot about that 


for victory. The Jap commander, Colonel Yamasaki, picked 
the time and the place for the attack with skill. Launching 
the attack at 0330 hours, he had the luck to encounter, 
first, one of our infantry companies in the midst of a with 
drawal. For a few bad moments, things looked good for 
the Japs. However, barring the route to their objective— 
our artillery positions—were the Engineers of the 7th Divi 
sion. The Engineers had a few moments’ warning, and 
put them to good use; “the Japanese onslaught broke down 
before the tough-fibered resistance. . ” Thus it was that 
“on the eve of victory the American force had come close 
to losing all that it had gained.” 

I have only touched the high spots of the operation but 
by reading Part One, you can fill in all the other interest- 
ing details, and in doing so you will find it as fascinating a 
battle story as you've read for a long time. But the best 
will be yet to come. Knowing the general story, you can 
plunge into Part Two, and there you will find de :picted the 
ultimate stuff of which battles are made. You will meet the 
soldier who hopefully ruammages through the Jap booty in 
search of a dry sock; the chaplain who plies his trade 
a captured tent; the machine-gun crew which tries to we 
the gun cool with canteens full of ice water; the Gl who 
“voices the words of a nation” in explaining why he has 


wild ch arge he made. In this book, that charge emerges 
a deliberate enterprise, undertaken by an enemy who 
Ms desperate but who nonetheless still held some hopes 


gone ahead alone and mopped up a bunch of Jap riflemen: 
“Hell,” he says, “I just got all fed up and disgusted, a nd 
decided I'd get the damned thing over with.” 
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The Men Who March 


The men who march often admire and extol the courage of the 
- of how men who fly, and they are right; but the men who fly, unless they 


the fog 


a are very thoughtless, know that the heaviest burden of war, its squalor 
anding 


and its tediousness, is borne on the devoted shoulders of the infantry- 
‘heed man. All other arms, even ships of war themselves, in many of their 
uses, are subservient to the infantry. Man must live, and walk, and 
sleep on the surface of the earth, and there, in the few feet of soil that 
have been fertilized by contact with the air, he must grow his food. 
These are the permanent conditions, and they give the infantry its 
supremacy in war. A country that is conquered must be controlled 

Phin and administered; a city that surrenders must be occupied. Battles 
ded th can be won in the air or on the sea, and the mark of victory is this, that 

0mm the patient infantry, military and civil, can then advance, to organize 
" ammi peace. An immense sympathy for the sufferings of the infantry, an 
ve bees immense admiration for their dogged perseverance in their never- 
ending task, is felt by all those whose business it is to assist them 
from the air. It would be an ill service to the men of the air force, and 
a foolish ambition, to try to raise them in consideration above the 
heads of the men whose servants and helpers they are.—From The 
War in the Air: Being the Story of the Part Played in the Great War 
by the Royal Air Force, sy Sir Water Raeicn, 1922. 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the 
War Department. The fact that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
other than the author. It is our policy to print 
articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Who Created GI Joe? 
A technical sergeant in an infantry division band sta- 
tioned in New Guinea writes in a letter to the editors of 


The Saturday Review of Literature: 


As for that term “GI Joe,” I don’t like it because in 
modern slang a “Joe” is a jerk, and we aren’t all that. I 
have never met GI Joe in my company street but I have 
met former professors, scientists, musicians, and actors. 
GI Joe is a military fiction created by slick advertising 
men to sell more toothpaste or train travel. Why do the 
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advertising columns lead civilians to belie, 

bunch of martyrs, homesick yearners, and wo 

We wish that sergeant had presented -his eviden 
the term “GI Joe” is the creation of the advertisin 
writers. Until he came along to plant a gnawing ¢ 
our mind we had innocently supposed that “GI Joe” y 
term that had come out of the army as naturally as “g; 
and “sad sack”—and certainly no advertising copy Writer 
take credit for them. 

“GI Joe” is not difficult to dissect. “GI,” 
“government issue,” 


Of Coury 
a phrase that, according to (jj 
Colby's Army Talk has come into the army since 
war. “Joe” 
or platoon whose name you don’t yet know; or that 
man from Battery C that you had a beer with or croy 
against in the line at the GI movies, or met on a | 
dangerous jungle track in New Guinea. (In some outfisff 
is, or used to be called “Mac” but “Joe” is preferred.) {J 
someone can show us differently that’s our explanation 
the genesis of “GI Joe” and no advertising 
touch it. 

A new spaperman friend of ours once informally « xpres 
the opinion that “GI Joe” was a “wonderful phrase | 
completely expresses the utter anonymity of the pri 
soldier.” A veteran of the last war and a kindly hum 
man, he could see nothing derogatory in “GI Joe.’ 
him “GI Joe” is a term that any soldier can be proud 
find refuge in. And that would include the “former p: 
sors, scientists, musicians, and actors” as well as any fom 
jerks that may now be in uniform. We write “former jer 
in the same spirit and for the same reason that the sergez 
wrote “former professors, scientists . . .” 








tilt 


as you know, is the new fellow in \ ur 


Every last one of 
now in uniform no matter what our former profession 
station in life are now soldiers—and that includes the fom 
musician now playing his instrument in an army band 
he admits by signing his title as “sergeant” and not « 
bassoon player or cymbalist. 

The proud anonymity of the uniform demanded a na 
as proud and as anonymous as itself and got it in “GI Je 
Who in uniform would want it otherwise? 
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Unit Citations 

For the past three years your Journat has made 
fort to give credit to those individuals and units in the | 
fantry who have been awarded high decorations for vail 
in battle by publishing in their entirety the citations pu 
lished in General Orders. For a time we were able to¢ 
this but a combination of circumstances has forced us 
willingly to restrict the amount of space we can give tot! 
section of the magazine. For that reason we have bet 
running behind in publishing the citations of infantryme 
awarded the Medal of Honor and the citations for infant 
units awarded battle honors. 

Another page of this issue of The Journat is devoted 
those infantrymen who have won the Medal of Honor be 
whose citations had not appeared in an earlier issue. Belo 
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9 all the infantry units which have been 
‘le honors in recent months. 

t were possible to print each citation in full 
vith the present paper restrictions that is not possible. 
° h - reason it seems impossible to publish the 

eds of the many valiant infantrymen who have 

d the Distinguished Service Cross, the Silver 

e Bronze Star. 

the Infantry units which have been awarded 

; and whose citations have not previously ap- 
he JouRNAL: 

157th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 

period of approximately eight days in February, 














Battalion (Reinforced), 30th Infantry, for outstanding 
ince in Sicily 8-12 August 1944. 

+ Ranger Battalion for outstanding performance at El 
tar, Tunisia, 16-27 March 1943.. 

mpany E, 182d Infantry, for gallantry in action 10-11 
h 1944. 

mpany F, 129th Infantry, for courage, combat eff- 
y and devotion to duty at Empress Augusta Bay, Bou- 
rille Island, 15-26 March 1944. 

t Battalion, 16th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
lateur, Tunisia, 29 April 1943. 

t Battalion, 16th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
icily, 10-14 July 1943. 

annon Company, 16th Infantry, for outstanding per- 
ance in Sicily, 11-13 July 1943. 

1 Battalion, 16th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
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ee smpicily, 10-13 July 1943. 
nil ompany K, 18th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
fessics | Guettar, Tunisia, 23 March 1943. 
he fornlameompanty G, 180th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
’ band p near Padiglione, Italy, 17-18 February 1944. 
cd 00th Infantry Battalion (Separate) for outstanding per- 
' Bance in the vicinity of Belvedere and Sassetta, Italy, 
dad b/ June 1944, 
“Cl Pivision Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 82d 
' ne Division, for outstanding performance 6-9 June 
4 during the invasion of France. 
th Ranger Battalion for outstanding performance 6 June 
4 in the invasion of France. 
de an doth Infantry Regiment for extraordinary heroism and 
n the kmme’anding performance in the assault on Normandy 6 
Cor vale 1944. 
ions pul l6th Infantry Regiment for extraordinary heroism and 
ble to d™m™metanding performance of duty in the assault on Nor- 
dus widy 6 June 1944. 
ve to thm eadquarters Company, 2d Battalion, 129th Infantry, 
beg Outstanding performance at Bougainville, Solomon 


nds, 12-26 March 1944. 

eadquarters Company, 2d Battalion, 148th Infantry, 
outstanding performance at Bougainville, Solomon 
nds, 11-12 March 1944. 

05th Parachute Infantry Regiment for outstanding per- 
ance 6-9 June 1944 during the invasion of France. 
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507th Parachute Infantry Regiment for outsanding per 
formance 6-9 June 1944 during the invasion of France. 

508th Parachute Infantry Regiment for outstanding per 
formance 6-9 June 1944 during the invasion of France. 

8th Infantry Regiment for outstanding performance 6 
June 1944 in the assault on France. 

¢ ve # 

The Honor Roll 

Chis month one new unit is added to the Honor Roll and 
sixteen old ones move up under new stars to mark com- 
pletion of another year as one hundred per cent subscribers. 

The newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 331st Infantry 
which has enrolled all its Infantry officer personnel as 
Journat subscribers. At the head of the promotion list is 
the 124th Infantry which claims its ninth star. The 132d 
Infantry moves up under eight stars while the Ist Infantry 
and 31st Infantry claim places in the six-star group. In the 
three-star ranks are the 16th Infantry Training Regiment, 
the 88th Glider Infantry and the 137 th Infantry. 1] he 94th 
Infantry Division claims its second star this month as do 
six other units: 36th Battalion, Texas State Guard; 114th 
Infantry; 117th Infantry; 926th Airbase Security Battalion; 
30 1st Infantry; and 376th Infantry. The -3 7th Infantry 
Training Battalion and 3d Battalion, 102d Infantry, com- 
plete the list of promotions by moving up under their first 


stars. 
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103d Infantry Division 

The 103d Infantry Division whose name went on the 
Honor Roll in July 1944 had two of its regiments on the 
Honor Roll for more than a year before all of the officers in 
the Division became JournaL subscribers. It has recently 
been announced that the 103d Division is in action in 
Europe with the Seventh Army. 

iw. ¢ 
3d Battalion, 347th Infantry 

Newcomer to the Honor Roll in the October issue of 
The Journat was the 3d Battalion, 347th Infantry, which 
had secured a one hundred per cent enrollment of its officer 
personnel as subscribers. 

The 3d Battalion, 347th Infantry, was reactivated at 
Camp McCain, Mississippi, in December 1942 for partici- 
pation in World War II. At the present time it is com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Richard D. Sutton and its 
adjutant is Captain John E. O'Neil to whose efforts credit 
goes for bringing the unit in as a one hundred per cent 


subscriber. 


oe es 
62d Armored Infantry Battalion 

The 62d Armored Infantry Battalion which joined the 
Honor Roll in July 1944 is the successor of the 62d Ar 
mored Infantry Regiment which was activated in Novem- 
ber 1942. During the first year of its life members of the 
62d were in training in the south and took part in the Ten- 
nessee maneuvers. In January 1944 it moved north where 
it continued preparing for combat. Lieutenant 
James H. Myers gommands the Battalion. 


Colonel 
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26th Infantry 
201 st Infantry 


b 2.8.8 6 8 6 8 ot 
34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
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11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
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131st Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry - 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
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129th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
18 Ist Infantry 


HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





30th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


%*& 81st Infantry Division 

*&*2d Infantry Division 

**94th Infantry Division 
*98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 


103d Infantry Division 








13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

lst Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 


27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


ment (76th, 77th, 78th, * 


and 79th Battalions) 


57th Infantry (PS) xk 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 


2 8 8 8 4 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General Service School 
Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 


kkk 
149th Infantry 





16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323rd Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 


397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 








2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

206th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 

Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry ) 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 

ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr, Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. Ge yp 
1 ra 7 


2d Bn., 153d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn he 
74th Regiment, NYG In 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn. § 
61st Infantry Training Bn. ; 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Dis 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 
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“We Were Infantry Privates” 


he Editors of The Inrantrry Journav: 


le refer to the article in the August 1944 issue of The In- 
y Journat entitled “We Were Infantry Privates” by 
McLemore. On the whole we think the article an ex 

1t one but wish to point out one instance of apparent exag- 
ion: The statement “But when I finished I was reluctantly 
ble of hiking thirty miles over tortuous terrain with full 
equipment on my back. Furthermore, when I reached my 

ation | could have walked another thirty miles or engaged 
full day's combat.” 

st of us in combat are well aware of the high standards of 
rance and doggedness of the average “Footslogger.” In fact, 
y of us have been in a position to observe and participate 
erations requiring the maximum in endurance and physi- 
amina. We feel, however, that the statement that our 
try is capable of marching thirty miles in one day with 
field equipment and being capable of combat action or 
ting another thirty-mile march is a bit of an overstate- 
, to say the least. 

any unit in the U. S. Infantry is capable of such an accom- 
ment it would be interesting to know which outfit that 
ht be and under what circumstances this feat was per 
bed. 

e demands of combat are such that the Doughboy re- 
ps considerable punch and staying power after leaving the 
of departure or entering the approach march. We doubt 
much that troops after a thirty-mile march in full field 
pment could be as effective as the author stated. 
he concensus in this outfit leads us to believe that the 
n- or eighteen-mile hike prior to entry into combat would 
he maximum that could be accomplished and still assure suc- 
in battle. As far as a unit as a whole executing the march 
repeating the same on the following day is concerned, we 
bt it very much. If such is truly the case a battalion of 
supermen would be very desirable indeed. 

Tues GEorcEs, 
115 consecutive days in action. 


ell, the rough equivalent of Private McLemore’s “thirty 
lus thirty” has been done many times in many armies. In 
he American Revolution, Roger's Rangers averaged nearly 
hirty miles a day from Philadelphia to Boston. Some of 
tonewall Jackson’s performances—in the Valley and before 
ccond Bull Run—were at least the equivalent of thirty 
lus thirty. Colonel Harold Doud, in How The Jap Army 
ights reports on a Jap regiment to which he was attached 


or several months. It made fifty-odd miles in about twenty- 
our hours, and on returning to barracks double-timed 
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around the barrack square a few times for good measure 
Some of Napoleon's outfits were in the “thirty plus thirty” 
class. At least one regiment in the 3d Division, on the forced 
march on Palermo in the middle of 1943, made some 90 
miles in three days’ time, and we've heard that outfits in the 
45th Division have done as much. Doubtless others have 
equalled or bettered these records. 

One of The Journat’s editors recalls that in past years 
the 29th Infantry sometimes used to cover 35 miles or more 
in a 24-hour maneuver, not counting the maneuvering. He 
says he got knots in his legs by the end of the time but could 
still keep going, and that younger men had plenty of steam 
left. 

The Journat would like authentic dope on long marches 
from any present-day unit. 
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Two Sergeants from the Ist 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 


We happened to pick up a copy of The Inranrry JournaL 
for the month of August 1944 and came across the letter written 
by a sergeant saying there are too many ratings. We take ex- 
ception. We don’t think there are enough ratings for the men 
who are in combat. 

The sergeant says a company clerk could do the mess ser- 
geant’s job in his spare time, and that a mess sergeant doesn’t 
earn the pay of a private first class. That would work out just 
fine—a company clerk doing that work! A few of us have been 
company clerks for almost four years now—with 26 months 
overseas—four campaigns to our credit—three invasions. | 
could well imagine myself handling the mess for a full com- 
bat infantry company. I wonder if this sergeant realizes what 
a job that is. Of course, maybe doing all the paper work such 
as making payrolls, sending out KIA, MIA, wounded, and sick 
record, replying to all correspondence—why isn’t Johnnie 
Jones’s allotment going home?—why isn’t my son receiving his 
mail?—and thousands of other little jobs keep us working 
(while in combat) at least ten to fifteen hours a day. Of 
course, maybe the sergeant doesn’t think this kind of work is 
important. Maybe to guys like him a company clerk could do 
everything in his spare time. I wonder if he has ever been in 
an invasion or took part in any campaign? If so, he should 
realize what a job the mess sergeant and company clerk have 
to do. Maybe he didn’t make staff sergeant and that is the 
reason why he is complaining about platoon sergeants. 

Knowing how our mail orderly works I would like to say a 
few words in the defense of mail orderlies in general. At the 
present time they aye busy going from foxhole to foxhole to give 
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us the mail while in combat. As everyone knows, mail is the 
biggest morale builder in this war. If it wasn’t for the man who 
brings up this mail a lot of us wouldn't be as happy as we are. 
Just to know that someone has taken a few minutes to write 


makes us very happy. 


Serceant Cuarces J. Pecn, 
Ist Infantry Division. 
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To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNac: 


Now wouldn't it be nice to put a basic in the place of the 
platoon guide? You must have some kind of rank to keep the 
men under control. Suppose your platoon sergeant gets hit 
—who would take over the platoon and see that the men keep 
in order? They don’t take just any man in the platoon and 
make him a platoon guide—he must know what he is doing, 
have brains, and know how to handle men. There are lots of 
little things that the platoon guide has to do which don’t seem 
very important to a person in a noncombatant outfit. The way 
some people talk we should just send the basics in without 
telling them what to do or without anyone being there to guide 
and instruct them. That way a lot more would be getting hurt 
than there are now. Some people should think before they 
pass their opinion on things that they don’t know much about. 

SERGEANT Joun U. Foster, 
Ist Infantry Division. 


. ae 
“Hello, Joe” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNav: 


Your letter of October 2 and the books arrived a few days 
ago. | cannot tell you how much they are appreciated; the one 
on the Air Forces was very helpful. I had not had the oppor- 
tunity to study that branch of the service and found it most 
interesting. Japan's Military Masters by the well-versed Hillis 
Lory should be one of the everyday American schoolbooks. It 
would help in showing what we have and what to watch for 
so that we will always have the great freedom which only 
Americans enjoy. 

Enclosed is a bill of Nippon Invasion money and the type 
paid to the natives of this area. Even the native looks down 
on it. 

As we walk down the road here and meet a native he will 
salute (smartly, too) and give that customary American greeting 
of “Hello, Joe.” When they do that somehow the road just 
doesn’t seem so long. Most of them cannot speak much Eng- 
lish but they can al say “Hello, Joe,” and as long as we over 
here are met by people saying that we'll win. 

Living conditions and food are much better as time moves 
by. We can have no complaints about either. Only the sun 
in all its glory tries its best to burn us up. I sometimes wonder 
how the natives stand it, but it doesn’t seem to bother them 
at all. 

SERGEANT, 
4lst Field Hospital. 


,. coe 
“What, If Not Infantrymen” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journa: 


I have no bitch coming concerning your magazine. Though 
I changed my address quite frequently you were always the 
first to reach me. And when it comes to your articles, they are 


tops. 
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With two exceptions: The first is your outlook 
Forces in the past, which I must admit, has impr: 
bit. Second your occasional sniping against the \ 

I'm proud to be a Marine, but I’m not one of th 
who believes the Corps can do no wrong. | do tal 
your article “A Strange Silence” in the Septembe 
sure the Marine Corps or the real fighting or, s| 
combat men, do not look for headlines but put m« 
on the struggle that’s going on out here. I don’t 
you what the struggle is and how great. What 
brings! I’m also sure Mr. Lawrence meant that. 

You say the poor infantry did not get enough publicity jy 
past. Maybe so, but tell me what are the average Marig 
they are not infantrymen? I’ve been in the FMF for four, 
now and I doubt if there are many outfits in the army thy 
match our hiking and living in the field. Up until | 99 
this outfit I rarely rode a truck and mobile field kitchens, 
something unheard of. 

So what do you say there, Journat? Knock that kind of 
off. You’re too big for that, or at least you should be. [tj 
enough that we have to fight a war, but why fight ours 
Each man should be proud of his outfit, but let’s not be na 
minded. 

Hoping that this type of article will not be found in 


magazine in the future, I remain, 


Respectfully, 


on the 
ed q 
rings 
e My 
Offeng 
issue 
vuld | 
© emp 
have ty 











uffering 




















SERGEANT, FM 
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Infantry There, Too 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


Lost my card and copies of magazine in recent {censm 
But did salvage my writing materials. This is to inform 
ing department of new APO. Have reason to know 
Marines are not doing all the fighting in this damn area. | 
Infantry is here, too, and we are plenty glad they are. My 
is off to any of those boys any time, especially the ones | k 
in this area. Down here we know who does the work 
how much of it is done. 

Hope our mail rolls in soon and my copies of the IJ. He 
wishing you continued success and for The Journat, to 

Corporat, Enginees 
—th Engr Avn Bn. 


» The best of luck to you, too, Corporal. 
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Cost of First-Class Mailing 





To the Editors of The Inrantrry Journat: 












Staff Sergeant in the November issue says he’s willing 
pay a higher subscription rate while overseas to cover the 
creased cost of first-class mailing. Might there not be ent 
civilian members of the Association to absorb this incre 
cost through a boost in their membership dues? I'd cera 
be willing to pay double the rate if I thought it would get 
Journat into the hands of the men overseas as rapidly # 
does and still not increase the cost to them. 

Sincerely, 
Ep Moore, 


New York Journal-American St 


» A most generous suggestion. But even though we have 
nounced that The Inranrry Journat can carry the # 
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¢ OM th ng load for at least a year, many military members 
oved g ‘ed on contributing toward this extra cost. The 
Vl arines ra cost is now about $3,000 per month. We are put- 
10se My a contributions received into a special fund for 


ke offen 
Issue 
sh vuld | a} 
ore emp that 
nave to 
suffering 


ng the first-class mailing after the middle of 1945. 
feel, however, that The Journat can manage the 
| without asking for help until well into next year. 
time it may be necessary to ask overseas members for 
extra buck per year for the first-class charges (actually, 
per copy or $1.08 per year). 
b| ICIty ip f y 7 
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or tour y 
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Two-man Carry for Heavy MG 


e Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 


ink | have found a new and better way to perform the 
an carry with the heavy caliber .30 machine gun. 
e two-man carry for the heavy caliber .30 machine gun 


kind ofg 


be. [:iqllmpw, awkward and causes many pinched fingers. 
at Ours perform the carry more easily, the first gunner grasps the 
rt be na front tripod leg with his right hand and the trail leg 


his left. The second we grasps the left front leg with 
ght hand and carries both the water can and ammunition 
in his left. 


und in 


Prec Joun H. Beckman, 
nr. FM Camp San Luis Obispo. 
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Velocity Warfare 


e Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL: 


It is extraordinary how little the Germans really under- 
the fundamentals of velocity fighting. Had they done so 
could not have made the blunders they have both in 












[ censorg 
ntorm 


know fia and France. All their talk of defense, elastic defense and 
» area. IgE of resistance is rubbish. In velocity warfare you have got 
ire. Mylivance or retire. You cannot stand still. The Huns, the 
ones | kammmeols, and all the great cavalry invaders could have taught 
e work b that. 


Sincerely yours, 


]. F. C. Furrer, 
Major General, Retired, British Army. 


Ty. He 
AL, too 
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Intelligence Training 


e Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


ow for an idea. I have observed S-2 in all its workings for 
three years. I have had to teach the various component 
s of military intelligence to many other enlisted men. But 
t appears to be no set course in ‘military intelligence avail- 
for teaching by any junior officer or noncom. If one wants 
y out a few hours’ course for a group of enlisted men, then 
as to scour the battalion library, if any, to round up all the 
bus Field Manuals that are involved to find any logical 
§ for instruction, and then set up his own system w hich may 
be seriously lacking. 

y not combine all that material in those Field Manuals 
fr one cover starting with Scouting and Patrolling, Basic 
p Reading, Map and Aerial Photo Reading, Conventional 
s and Symbols, Reconnaissance, Mounted and Dismounted 
bat Intelligence, Handling of Prisoners of War, and a 
t many other headings all important to the one generality 
ilitary intelligence. 

10 good field commander can make up a five paragraph field 
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order without the expert recommendation of his S-2. Just how 
expert this recommendation usually is is a matter of question 
in my mind. Often no junior officer is specialized in this field 
and I’ve seen S-2 shoved far into the background of staff func- 
tions. The S-2 officer is sometimes a jack-of-trades in the bat- 
talion until the outfit gets ready for combat. Then he’s one 
busy man who may be without sufficient specialized training, 
and that goes for his noncom and whole section. How about 
putting some competent men to work combining this all too 
scattered knowledge into one book or at least under one cover. 
In looking over your pages of “Books—Manuals—Binders” | 
find only three publications dealing with military intelligence 
as such and those are outdated, with the exception of S-2 in 
Action, and I wish more thought were given to the contents 
of it. 

In reading the letter accompanying the July issue in which 
you kindly ask us to “Write me if you have any gripe or com- 
ment whatever.” Well now—I've got a gripe or two but I guess 
I'd better not tell them to you. 


Yours truly, 
Parvate First Crass, 


APO ———, SFC. 


» A ssingle manual on intelligence matters would be a handy, 
useful book. However, it would duplicate the material in 
the other manuals—material used in the training of much 
larger numbers of officers and enlisted men not on special 
intelligence work. The Journat has long had the idea of 
an intelligence compilation, but much of the material is and 
should be in classified publications which cannot be drawn 
on for a book for general distribution. 
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Bible or Cards in “Survival” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 


Upon reading the book Survival, I wrote a suggestion to the 
publishers, the Airlines War Training Institute. They replied 
that you are now publishing this book and suggested that | 
pass it on to you. 

1 am further moved to do this after seeing the film “Cast- 
away” which graphically depicts a flyer dropped into the 
Southwest Pacific. 

In Survival there is the suggestion: “Why not carry a deck of 
plastic playing cards in your pocket?” (To while away the 
time.) No mention is made of a Bible or New Testament. 

I submit this suggestion: that instead of a pack of cards for 
mere entertainment, the prospective castaways be advised to be 
sure to carry a Bible or New Testament in their pack. 

It has been the experience of many that when men are face 
to face with starvation or other forms of death, that they think 
of the future life, and in that case the New Testament is the 
thing for them to have. Moreover, it is good for the present 
life. The castaway is admonished not to worry. The New 
Testament engenders faith in God and so takes worry away. 

Your book is very interesting, even to one who does not 
expect to be a castaway, and I hope you can see your way clear 


to use this suggestion. 
Howarp L. Lusrep 


1226 Lawrence St., NE, Washington, D. C. 


>» In the new revised edition of Survival there is much more 
written on the mind of the man putting up a fight for sur- 
vival under tough conditions. The help religion affords is 
not omitted from this new material. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for tose “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 


rules of com 


ition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 


should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 


Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


By Whom? 


The first time I heard a commanding officer say, very 
positively, “This will be done—without delay,” I was 
mightily impressed. Here was a man who knew his mind. 
Here was the very essence of authority clothing live thoughts 
in brief words. I had witnessed a decision. 

Realization brought a warm glow of professional pride. 
Some day, it would be my place to do likewise. I noted the 
manner and the tone and the inflection for future reference. 
It was a fulsome dream. 

The absence of activity following the CO’s order sur- 
prised me somewhat. I had expected immediate reaction. 
But now I saw indecision reflected on the faces around me. 
No one moved, no one spoke. What could be wrong? 

The cold eye of the CO took us in, measured us. There 
was more silence. Perhaps he sensed in us those lower 
echelon doubts which his decisive mind could never enter- 
tain. He used a ready-made remedy. 

“Are there any questions?” 

Given this opportunity, our hardy Exec stepped into the 
breach. 

“To whom do you wish to assign the responsibility for 
carrying this through, Colonel?” 

I awoke to what the CO had missed. 

“This will be done”—but by whom? 

So common is this error that it has. developed in me a 
general distrust of the passive voice. Every few days, I find 
some new example of its undesirable use in military papers. 
Many an oral order is vitiated by omissions resulting from 
the ungoverned use of the passive. The where and the 
when and the why suffer their share of losses but the most 
serious casualty is the who. 

Any occurrence of the passive should automatically ring 
a warning bell in every ies consciousness. The gremlin 
that induces us to use the passive should have “by whom” 
engraved in large bright letters on his anatomy with a hot 
iron. 

All of us need constantly to stay alerted against this grem- 
lin. His touch is poisonous but the antidote is easily ad- 
ministered. One “by whom” injected immediately into the 
word stream is sufficient. Every officer should be expert in 
the technique of performing this simple operation. 

3 rts will be oo te, in quintuplicate.” S-1 injects a 
“by i” 
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“Information will be supplied regarding—.” S-2 jy 
the “by whom.” 

“The column will be halted—.” S-3 injects “by wh 

“Rations will be delivered—.” S-4 asks “by whom 

“The full utilization of leave allowance is to be en 
aged.” 

Chorus: “By whom?” Coronet Holl 


Hg., AGF 


Message of Cheer 


There is a practice which can be extremely detriment 
both civilian and military morale—the routine of infon 
a soldier's next of kin upon his being taken ill. I cit 
own experience. 

I was hospitalized (overseas) on July 4 and wa 
charged from the hospital on the 23d of that month. | 
ing the time I was in the hospjtal I wrote my family dai 
as is my custom—making no mention of my illness in « 
to spare them the it worry such information wi 


bring. One month after discharge I caught up with my: 
and found numerous letters with a hospital address. Thi 
what had happened. 

On July 14 my family had received a telegram infom 
them that higher authority “regrets to inform you that 


son . . . is seriously ill . . ..” Enclosed was a hog 
address and a form allowing them to send a radio me 
of “cheer” to me. What cheer one is expected to get h 
the knowledge that his family is now sick with worm 
matter for speculation. 

I was fortunate in that the radio did not reach me 
six weeks; but there must be many less fortunate who} 
received such news to the detriment of their convalesces 
Six weeks after I had left the hospital my family got at 
informing them that I was “progressing nicely.” It is 
three months since I left the hospital and I am hopeful 
somebody will see fit to pronounce me recovered and relf 
my family. For now it is my word against that of 
authorities. 

There must be many soldiers who have suffered thre 
this practice which results in worry to the family about 
man and gives him the discomfort of knowing his fa 


has been caused anxiety. Private 


Assam. 
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eless Yet Vital 


ur riflemen ever given any thought to helping 
‘ctails from the heavy weapons companies? They 
. as the following incident from France will show. 
was 1400 hours when the order came to establish a 
. mortar OP under cover of darkness. Plans were made 
july revamped, and preparations began. The battalion 
ynications officer, and Company D’s communications 
ant decided on the right amount of -110 wire and 
r of men to handle the details. The mortar sec- 
eader contacted the left rifle company, asking for dope 
rifle company contact patrol. 
- men, it was decided, would be used for the wire 
]. They would be a sergeant, two battalion headquarters 
en, and three mortar linemen. The detail was to meet 
ile company contact patrol at the rifle company at 
) The wire detail would then make a T-splice on the 
ard OP line and begin a lateral to the OP, some 1,800 
away. The contact point for patrols was located 300 
from the left rifle platoon. At 2039 these patrols were 
eet. The wire detail assembled at the mortar platoon, 
riefed again and proceeded with a wire jeep to the rifle 
any CP. 


| 
um De 


GF 1950 hours it arrived at the CP, made the T-splice 
moved to contact the patrol which had left early for 
left platoon. The wire detail sergeant immediately 
d on, trying to find the patrol. In the vicinity of the 

trimentff™m—platoon area he was unable to locate the patrol or any- 

f infomiimwho knew anything about it. He decided to move out 

l. I cite the detail and try to meet the patrols near the contact 
t 

1d was 1e detail went on as cautiously as possible through 

1onth. iy brush and undergrowth for about 200 yards. Swsssh! 

mily daiffi™irvone hit the dirt, reels clanked! Whoom! Potato masher, 
ess in a™mpably, and close. The entire detail kept silent and mo- 
ition wollmmess for a few minutes as they listened to scuffling in the 
ith mymph. The sergeant decided that the wire detail was lost 

‘ess. Thili™ without rifle protection it was unwise to go on. 

. | reels and equipment were left in place and the ser- 

1 inform t directed the withdrawal of the detail. Once again at 

u that wiliirifle company CP he asked about the patrol. There was 

| a hogg™information, even though those very men had taken part 

lio mes ilar patrols several times. This particular patrol never 
to get imfj™make contact—it merely took cover in the woods. This 

- worry rifle company, although the first to squeal for “the 
if a twig dropped, was unable to guide and protect a 

ach me nseless wire detail. The establishment of a flank OP 

e whoh the adjacent battalion for better observation in front 

va lescentimmh is company was not deemed important enough for the 

gotan ol to wait about five minutes. 

It s MMB the sergeant had gone forward, the wire detail prob- 
opeful would have ended up with a score of two or three 
and reli and one or two wounded. Only one week before, two 
hat of ed linemen had met a like fate—riflemen deserted 

. Result: Communications missing; observation lack- 
ed thro one officer wounded. 

y os could have been avoided—it must not happen again. 

his FR mortar people are intent upon keeping close contact, 

PrivaTEmng close support and firing 81s beaucoup. But the wire 

Assam. J@st go through and when carrying this bulky equipment, 
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our men are defenseless. You rifle company men must 
think more of us who carry base plates, bipods, reels, and 
soon. We protect you more than fifty per cent—what about 
an even break? Jerry hates an 81. 


LreuTeENANT Heavy WEapons, 
5th Infantry Division. 


From the Hip 


We were entering a town after a fire fight while the 
Jerries were still withdrawing from it. As one soldier 
crossed an intersection, he glanced to his right where he 
saw a Boche standing just seventy-five yards away. For a 
split second both froze—then as the German lifted his 
rifle to his shoulder the replacement did the same. Both 
fired—both missed. The Jerry not caring to pit his bolt 
action Karabiner 98 against our M1, ducked into an alley 
and fled. 

Later we asked the replacement why he didn’t fire from 
the hip upon seeing the German, since his rifle was already 
in the “on guard” position. His reply was he had never 
fired his rifle “except” from his shoulder while standing. 

We all agreed that had he fired at once from the hip at 
such close range, he could have killed the Boche before 
the German could have raised his rifle, let alone fired it 

Diversity of firing positions while training should include 
hip firing for such instances as this one, where a man can 
take advantage of a momentary surprise. 

PLATOON LEADER, 
France. 
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Expedient Targets for the AT Rifle Grenade 


The antitank rifle grenade has been found to have many 
uses besides that for which it was originally intended. 
While it is not particularly effective against the heavier 
armored vehicles in use now its new uses have made it an 
important infantry weapon. 

In France, it was particularly useful in knocking out 
machine-gun positions and snipers in hedgerow fighting. It 
was also found effective in routing snipers out of church 
steeples, from stone houses, and from behind walls. 

Possibly the most important of these new uses for the 
grenade is its adoption as a high angle weapon in close sup 
port of advancing infantry. The three grenade riflemen in 
each rifle squad remain in support of the assault rifleman 
and fire in battery. In this way each squad has its own in 
dividual support which can be easily controlled or quickly 
placed on surprise targets. The concussive power of the 
rifle grenade has a considerable demoralizing effect upon 
the enemy. 

In high angle fire, the rifle butt is held against the ground 
and the rifle-to-ground angle is changed to increase or de 
crease the range. The greatest range is obtained at a forty- 
eight degree angle (three hundred yards). The sling can 
be used to adjust the angle by marking it at various places 
and holding it against the ground. 

The scarcity of blank cartridges is a drawback, though. If 
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the blanks could be taped to the grenades in packing, they 
would not be as easily ee as they are when packaged sepa- 
rately. 
LreuTENaNnT J. S. THompson, 
29th Infantry Division. 
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Look Over the Ground 


I am a squad leader and have learned always to observe 
the terrain to my front before ever sending out scouts. One 
day my platoon leader and I were searching a woods about 
fifty yards across an open field for a moment before sending 
out scouts when we noticed a Jerry moving around. The 
platoon leader fired at him and within a few minutes a 
fierce fire fight was in progress. What had looked like just 
another wooded area proved to be a line of Kraut machine 
guns and riflemen. Our observation had undoubtedly saved 
the lives of two scouts. 

Another thing I have learned is never to stop to fire 
aimed shots when assaulting a position. Instead, fire from 
the hip as you move. Once while moving from one hedge- 
row to another one of my men saw a Jerry running and 
stopped to aim a shot at him. Because he stopped a sniper 
picked him off. A sniper's target is good only when it is 
stationary. He has less chance of plugging you if you're 
moving. 


SerGEANT Victor A. Rrppo, 
29th Infantry Division. 
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Who's Going to Shove Joe Louis Around? 


Here are my ideas for compulsory military training in 
the postwar world: 


ROTC in all high schools (Infantry). 

One-year service in the army (Infantry). 

ROTC in all colleges (branch of service optional). 

Periodic tours of active duty. 

A larger and better equipped National Guard. 

Tough boards which all grades and ranks must pass. 

Privates to be fully qualified after high school and one 
year's service. 

NCOs will be college men who either did not finish col- 
lege or failed to pass the commissioning board upon 
graduation. If men qualify before the board they 
should be commissioned even if they didn’t finish 
college. 


There should be technical and physical qualifications for 
service with age scales disregarded. (Many sorely needed 
officers who were physically capable and had a wealth of 
experience were lost from the infantry in this war because 
of the age bracket restrictions.) 

Some will say this will cost too much but in the end it 
will pay for itself in lives saved and in the efficient organiza- 
tion that will result. Did you ever hear of anyone trying to 


push Jack Dempsey or Joe Louis off the sidewalk? 


LIEUTENANT, 
32d Infantry Division. 
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CoLONEL M. E. BARKER, Chemical Warfare Servi 
mandant of the Chemical Warfare School, Edo: 
nal, Maryland. He served as the chemical office: 
ber of organizations in North Africa and Ital; 
manded several chemical mortar battalions in comba: 
26.) 

“2A ob 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL, Jr., Infantry, i 
with the 5th Infantry Division. ( Page 20.) 

at eee 

STAFF SERGEANT HERBERT E. CARLSON is in Eur 
29th Infantry Division. (Page 21.) 

x * * 

Mayor H. A. DEWEERD, Infantry, is an Associate Edito 

INFANTRY JOURNAL. His most recent book is Great Soldix 

World War II. (Page 53.) ‘ 

df et ; 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL Guy EMERY, Infantry, is on duy 
Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. He has seen combat ser 
the Aleutians. (Page 29.) 

ei % it 

CAPTAIN JOHN F. LoosprocK, Infantry, now at The Ink 
School fought with the Ist Infantry ‘Division in Tunis 
Sicily and trained in England prior to the invasion of Fs 


(Page 41.) 


gr ae 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL S$. L. A. MARSHALL is now on duty 
European Theater of Operations. (Page 43.) 

* * * 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL NELSON MCKAIG, jr., Chemical We 
Service, is Division Chemical Officer of an infantry div 
in the Southwest Pacific Area. (Page 24.) 

* * * 

CoLoneEL G. £. PARKER, Infantry, has been a contribute 
The Infantry Journat for many years. He is now on 
at Headquarters Army Ground Forces. (Page 3 

"oye ye 

PRIVATE ARTHUR PLAUT is a member of the 115th Inf 

29th Division, in Europe. (Page 35.) 
‘we or 

LIBUTENANT COLONEL JOHN L. PowERS, Infantry, is a grat! 
of the Military Academy and was in combat with the |s 
34th Infantry Divisions in North Africa and Italy. He 
been awarded the Purple Heart, Silver Star, Combe 
fantryman Badge, and Air Medal. (Page 22.) 

@. the 

CoLoNeL PAUL w. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, woundet 
France on D-day, is now on duty in Washington. (Page ‘ 

ee te 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRED L. WALKER, JR., Infantry, wnt 
rough draft of “Siege Methods: 1945” while serving 34 
of the 36th Division in Italy. Much of his materia! 
on what he experienced and observed during the crossing 
the Rapido River and in the fighting around Cassino, 
in Italy. Later, after returning to the United States wi 
he is on duty at The Infantry School, he found time to ™ 
his material over and prepare it for publication. He is 2g 
uate of the Military Academy. (Page 8.) 

RS arts 

LIEUTENANT E. H. ZIELASKO, Infantry, is in Europe with 

35th Infantry Division. (Page 34.) 
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ae Ser A Classic of Sea Warfare 
ERANG. By Commander William Chambliss. New 
wk: tiarcourt, Brace & Company, 1944. 87 Pages; $1.50. 
here have been a hundred “war books” with true stories 
rll of the air, land and sea fighting in every sector where 
» has been fighting to tell about. All of them have had 
» interest for a soldier no matter how badly some were 


The Inf 
| Tunisiz 


on of Fr 


n duty ten or how little the authors knew about what they were 
unting. Hardly a dozen of them have been by authors 
> knew their stuff one hundred per cent. 

vical M . omerang is one of the dozen—one of the best of the dozen. 

intry dn ssic, | suppose, is the only word for it. And what a whale 

story Commander Chambliss has to tell! 
he Commander himself was one of the principal officers of 
ontributiae new ship, an aircraft tender, that moved out of San Fran- 
wow & p Bay to Far Pacific waters without even a trial run to see 

e rivets would hold. And the ship had hardly reported in 

sh Tne Southwest Pacific base when her skipper got orders to 


e out on a job of war. He took his ship, as his orders said, 
n atoll farther north where it was to serve planes scouting 
region for Jap activity. 
Dnce inside the atoll another officer of the ship—one who 
read a lot of books—figured out the possibility of pushing 
sizable ship right against the shore—the water was deep 
ugh—and camouflaging her completely with palm leaves. 
i he even figured out how to spray the palm leaves with 
ish so they wouldn’t turn brown. The job of camouflage 
so perfect that neither our own planes nor the occasional 
y plane that flew over could see the ship for the green 
wth that covered her from bow to stern. 
he tender kept up her work for a week or more and was 
ut ready to go back to her base for a refill of gasoline for 
rial 1s ba planes. and oil for herself when the lookout stationed on 


© crossiif® highest spot on the island signalled that a big Jap de 


assino, Mf 
States whi 
time to Wi 
e is ag 


is a grad 
h the Is 
taly. He 
Ci ymbat 


wounded 
Page ¥ 
rtry, wrot 
rving as¥ 


e, right inside the ring of the atoll closer and closer to the 
ored tender, without ever seeing her at all. 


. The guns of the tender were to open point blank first at 

radio then on the guns of the Jap and destroy them. Then. 

pe with Sider cover of caliber .50 fire to clear the decks of the Jap de 
byer, a boarding party in boats was to capture her. 
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byer was heading in toward the atoll. And in the Jap warship 


Uhe skipper of the tender laid his plans and gave his orders 


IC\V/C 
Ws 


lhe Jap came closer and closer across the lagoon, never see 
never suspecting. At hardly 500 yards our own people let 


> 


go their biggest guns with the same accuracy a man might fire 
a carbine at fifty yards. In a matter of minutes every Jap gun 
was gone, destroyed or unable to function before any could be 
gin to do damage. 


And now the 50s rang against the armor of the Jap as the 
boats of the tender sped the short distance to the assault. Up 
and over the rail the boarding party went, well loaded down 
with hand grenades to pick up the work of the 50s as their fire 
ceased for safety. Minutes more—not many—of hard close-in 
fight, of grenades tossed down hatches and into every spot of 
defense, and the fight was done and the Jap ship ours. John 
Paul Jones himself could not have done a better job. 

But that much is hardly half the story. Our people took their 
little-harmed prize back to the base, put ‘her in shape, and took 
her out to do all the damage she could. To the Japs, the ship 
was simply missing and therefore probably sunk or possibly just 
disabled. The first shell of the fight had made her unable to 
report the surprise assault, and not a Jap of the crew had es 
caped—all killed, wounded or captured. 

And so she went out, with guns back in commission, and with 
a former professor of the Japanese language aboard to make 
full use of her signals and code book. And the rest of Boomerang 
tells how she met, deceived, and sank a destroyer and five 
transports before the Japs could find she was still afloat and go 
after her and sink her as they finally did. (She got the six Jap 
ships by pretending she was ‘bringing them mail. Again it was 
point blank fire at a few hundred yards. ) 

Somewhere in Boomerang, Commander Chambliss says 
how many years (or wars) it has been since a full-sized war 
ship was captured at sea in the grand manner of olden wars 
But it happened in this war, and you won't find a true tale 
better told about any action this war has seen.—G. V. 
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Tomorrow In the Air 


WINGED PEACE. By Air Marshal William A. Bishop. New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1944. 175 Pages; Illustrated: 
$2.75. 


When Canada’s Air Marshal William A. Bishop talks about 


aviation it is worth anyone’s time to lend an ear. In this book 
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he traces the milestones in aviation’s history, and he does it 
with authority and discernment. However, what he writes of 
the past, even the immediate past, is all contributory to his re- 
marks on the future, including the immediate future. 

[he Air Marshal is afraid that the people of the world do not 
realize that the Air Age is on us, and that the airplane is a ve- 
hicle which can either carry us up to the heights, or can enable 
us the better to destroy each other. “On the day when the 
shooting stops, our civilization will find itself fully equipped 
with the facilities for global flight. Our job will be to adapt 
We have got to 
trust each other in the air. We have got to become aerial part- 


those facilities to man’s lawful occasions. 


ners.” That is the Bishop thesis. Speaking of the great air power 
which will be at our disposal after the war, he asks: “Shall it 
be for peace and the fashioning of a finer way. of,lite for all 
men? Or shall it be for war >” Unfortur 
ability to pose the significant question is n 
ability to answer it concretely. | don’t hold 
those are questions that no one is answerin, 
he most fascinating passages in Air Mar 
have to do with the airplane of tomorrow, of 
“It will leave the ground smoothly impelled 
which will assist its jet engines to get it off 
hitherto beyond our thinking. Once off, | 
from the rocket engine to the jet engines, 
reason that an airplane will fly with at least 
load than it can take off the ground. The jets 
provision of motive power until very high alti 
Ultimately, however, the new aircraft will 
pheric altitudes in which the jet, requiring 
and finally quit. Then the rockets come inte 
the plane will then thrust smoothly form 
stratosphere at something faster than the sper 
between 1,000 and 1,500 miles per hour. Th: 
the destination is, say, about 500 miles awe 
turn down the long hill, and near the airport 
into action . . . before the passenger in his a 
sound-proof cabin knows it, he will be back 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean in three hours, pe 
It is indeed an exciting prospect; and W 
give you a good insight into it.—P. W. T. 
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The End In 1918 


ARMISTICE 1918. By Harry R. Rudin. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1944, 432 Pages; $5.00. 


Professor Rudin’s carefully documented volume is a full 
study of the 1918 armistice. This is the first such book in Eng 
lish on the subject, for American scholars have too long neg 
lected this field in favor of studies on the diplomatic origin 
of the last war. We are now beginning, however, to realize how 
important a réle the armistice negotiations of 1918 played 
the failure to establish a lasting peace. 

Drawing his material from printed documents and memoirs, 
Professor Rudin begins his story of the armistice in the middle 
of May 1918, when Ludendorff and other German leaders be 
gan to be pessimistic about German chances of a military vic 
tory. The principal source he uses is the twelve-volume set of 
Reichstag documents on the German collapse in 1918 (Die 
Ursachen des Deutschen Zusammenbruches im Jahr 1918. 
Berlin, 1925-1930). On August 8, 1918, “the black day of the 
war for Germany,” it became clear to Ludendorff that the war 
had to be ended. And on September 29 a decision was reached 
at German headquarters to form a.new government and send 
a note to President Wilson requesting an immediate cessation 
of hostilities and the beginning of peace negotiations. 
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[he author makes it clear that Ludendorff al. n¢ 
sponsible for instituting armistice negotiations. © \Vh,, 
else one can say,” he writes, “nothing can eliminate they 
from history: that Ludendorff was the first to 
armistice, that he lied when he said that he h 








other generals, that he forced his decision on a ciy 





ment which opposed it and wanted to keep on fig] 
later changed his mind and sought to make othe: 





for the consequences of his own acts.” 





[hese are extremely important points, becausi 





later used the famous stab-in-back legend to un 
Weimar Republic. By claiming that the homelan 
and the war profiteers had betrayed the army, the Naz 
able to base the spiritual foundations of their Welrmagh 
the legend of an undefeated Germany army in 1915 
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thing—this time the Germans will have no basis for 
claims that they were tricked into laying down their am 
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The End of the Fight 


WHAT MAKES A WAR END? By Lt. Commande: 
Calahan, USNR. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc 
260 Pages; $2.50. 


Commander Calahan dedicates his unusual book t 
earnest and perspicacious students of war, my classmat 
the staff of the U. S. Naval War College.” Well, es b 
like a catch-as-catch-can discussion by a group of “earnest 
perspicacious students of war,” in which the guy wh 
floor at the moment, Commander Calahan, is ~ off on 
which he likes and on which he has definite ideas. T] 
the work of a commentator, not a scholar. But there is this 2) 
it: almost every paragraph is thought-provoking, man 
in an exhiliarating sort of way. The author's lucid free 
style is partly responsible for that. 

In his opening paragraphs, Commander Calahan obse" 
that in bringing a war to an end “the one indispensa! ’ 
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sure.” However, the general thesis of the book is 
pressure alone often does not suffice. “Defeat 
matter . . . Capitulation is moral, not just ma 
that for a take-off, the Commander sails ene: 
Cor history and calls up half a dozen of the better 


in g n support of his ideas. 
.hor’s purposes, his first selection from the shelf 
he happiest. It is the American War for Inde 
e outcome of that war has always been something 
ury experts to talk about. Commander Calahan’s 
< pically forthright: “Thus we see the vanquished 
war, gaining in peace all that they had started to 
for, and many other important considerations that had 
> al added to.their objectives after the war had commenced. 
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ci ese chapters, the commander is in there swinging, giving 
with pronouncements which are generally interesting, often 
ually conflicting, but almost always, as I’ve said, thought 
joking. 

: the last quarter of his book, the author attempts to ra 
ndet alize the various factors which he has shown as being a 
Inc of the pattern of a dying war. In the process of this, he 

shes many of the points he already has made; and through 
bt he endeavors to tie the lessons of history, as he has seen 
smat , into the present world situation. His efforts in that di- 
he ion reach a climax in a slate of 14 “points” which the author 
maraes its have been “written hastily with no idea of covering the 
= le field,” but which might “make peace attractive to the 
n ans.” Most of the 14 points are variations of the Four 
The b sdoms; but there are a few of them that are novel and, of 
s this abalmmrse, thought-provoking : “(4) No compulsory military serv 
ny of ' No taxation for military purposes,” “(14) Sound 
e- whe ey—-guaranteed by the Allies.” 

sl say, in almost every passage of his book Commander 
- re ahan could get an argument; but somehow I think that he 
able 13 Idr 










t mind that a bit. I recommend the book, not as some 
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he traces the milestones in aviation’s history, and he does it 
with authority and discernment. However, what he writes of 
the past, even the immediate past, is all contributory to his re- 
marks on the future, including the immediate future. 

Che Air Marshal is afraid that the people of the world do not 
realize that the Air Age is on us, and that the airplane is a ve- 
hicle which can e ither carry us up to the heights, or can enable 
us the better to destroy each other. “On the day when the 
shooting stops, our civilization will find itself fully equipped 
with the facilities for global flight. Our job will be to adapt 
We have got to 
iir. We have got to become aerial part- 
ners.” That is the Bishop thesis. Speaking of the great air power 
which will be at our disposal after the war, he asks: “Shall it 
be for peace and the meniening | of a finer way of life for all 
men? Or shall it be for war ’ Unfortunz itely, the author's 
ability to pose the significant question is not matched by an 
ability to answer it concretely. | don’t hold that against him; 
those are questions that no one is answering concretely. 

Che most fascinating passages in Air M: arshal Bishop’s book 
have to do with the airplane of tomorrow, of nearby tomorrow. 

“It will leave the ground smoothly impelled by ro cket motors, 
which will assist its jet engines to get it off with huge loads, 
hitherto beyond our thinking. Once off, power will switch 
from the rocket engine to the jet engines, for the excellent 
reason that an airplane will fly with at least 50 per cent more 
load than it can take off the ground. The jets will attend to the 
provision of motive power until very high altitudes are reached 
Ultimately, however, the new aircraft will come into strat 


those facilities to man’s lawful occasions. 
trust each other in the 


pheric altitudes in which the jet, requiring oxygen, will tire 
and finally quit. Then the rockets come into play again 
the plane will then thrust smoothly forward through the 
stratosphere at something faster than the speed of sound . 
between 1,000 and 1,500 miles per hour. That will go on until 
the destination is, say, about 500 miles away. The nose will 
turn down the long hill, and near the airport the jets will come 
into action . before the passenger in his air-conditioned and 
sound-proof cabin knows it, he will be back on terra firma, after 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean in three hours, perhaps less.” 

It is indeed an exciting prospect; and Winged Peace will 
give you a good insight into it.—P. W. T. 
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The End In 1918 


ARMISTICE 1918. By Harry R. Rudin. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1944, 432 Pages; $5.00. 


Professor Rudin’s carefully documented volume is a full! 
study of the 1918 armistice. This is the first such book in Eng 
lish on the subject, for American scholars have too long neg 
lected this field in favor of studies on the diplomatic origin 
of the last war. We are now beginning, however, to realize how 
important a rdle the armistice negotiations of 1918 played 
the failure to establish a lasting peace. 

Drawing his material from printed documents and memoirs, 
Professor Rudin begins his story of the armistice in the middle 
of May 1918, when Ludendorff and other German leaders be 
gan to be pessimistic about German chances of a military vic 
tory. The principal source he uses is the twelve-volume set of 
Reichstag documents on the German collapse in 1918 (Die 
Ursachen des Deutschen Zusammenbruches im Jahr 1918. 
Berlin, 1925-1930). On August 8, 1918, “the black day of the 
war for Germany,” it became clear to Ludendorff that the war 
had to be ended. And on September 29 a decision was reached 
at German headquarters to form a-new government and send 
a note to President Wilson requesting an immediate cessation 
of hostilities and the beginning of peace negotiations. 
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[he author makes it clear that Ludendorff a|., 
sponsible for instituting armistice negotiations. Wh 
else one can say,” he writes, “nothing can elimina 
from history: that Ludendorff was the first to 
armistice, that he lied when he said that he h 
other generals, that he forced his decision on a « 
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ment which opposed it and wanted to keep on fig! 
later changed his mind and sought to make other: yr, 
for the consequences of his own acts.” 






These are extremely important points, becau 
later used the famous stab-in-back legend to un 
Weimar Republic. By claiming that the homelan 
and the war profiteers had betrayed the army, the Naz 
able to base the spiritual foundations of their W. 
the legend of an undefeated Germany army in 1915 

Professor Rudin shows that the Germans de leq 
proach President Wilson in the hope of getting better ; 
from him than they could expect from Lloyd Georg 
C lemenceau. They accepted his fourteen points and Leag 

Nations proposals— -not because they wanted a Leaou 
tions, but, as Major Alfred Neimann said, because they wa 
to begin negotiations and hoped to use “Wilson 
means of entrapping him.” 

As Germany's military situation became progressively y 
in the autumn of 1918, repeated proposals were mad 
levée en masse of the entire manhood of the German Em 
In view of the recent creation of a German Volksturm 
interesting to note that in 1918 no responsible German m 
or civilian leader felt that raising of a peoples’ army would! 
very much. 

[he facts show that although the German home 
versely affected morale in the army, and radical 
weakened Germany’s political front, these were not in | 
selves major causes for the German surrender. The Gen 
army of November 1918 was defeated even though it 
capable of prolonging the war. Professor Rudin does not 
the controversy as to whether it was wise to stop the war 
out making a triumphal entrance into Berlin. 

This book should be read by everyone who has bad 
serious doubts about the wisdom of the United Nati 
ee surrender policy in the present war. They are 

» find grounds for reconsidering their views. No on 
eles the final course of the present war in Europe 
kind of peace to follow, but we can be fairly certain of 
thing—this time the Germans will have no basis for fu 
claims that they were tricked into laying down their am 
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Commander Calahan dedicates his unusual book 
coment and perspicacious students of war, my classmates 
he staff of the U. S. Naval War College.” W ell, the bool 
= a catch-as-catch-can discussion by a group of “earnes 
perspicacious students of war,” in which the guy wl 
floor at the moment, Commander Calahan, is Off on 
which he likes and on which he has definite ideas. T! 
the work of a commentator, not a scholar. But there is this 
it: almost every paragraph is thought-provoking, many of ‘! 
in an exhiliarating sort of way. The author's lucid free wh 
style is partly responsible for that. 

In his opening paragraphs, Commander Calahan obs 
that in bringing a war to an end “the one indispensable {2 
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sure.” However, the general thesis of the book is 
pressure alone often does not suffice. “Defeat 
atter . . . Capitulation is moral, not just ma 
that for a take-off, the Commander sails ene: 
history and calls up half a dozen of the better 
) support of his ideas. 

thor’s purposes, his first selection from the shell 
. e happiest. It is the American War for Inde 
‘ e outcome of that war has always been something 
iry experts to talk about. Commander Calahan’s 
ically forthright: “Thus we see the vanquished 
‘war, gaining in peace all that they had started to 
d many other important considerations that had 
to their objectives after the war had commenced. 
shed won the war magnificently against an enemy 
well able to continue the war . . . the defeat at York- 
was not enough to make such a conclusion inevitable.” It is 
‘alahan view that after the victory at Yorktown, Washing- 
vas finished, but on that score he could get many an argu- 
_ My own view is that the 16,000 men Washington led at 
town (the Calahan figure is 8,800, and I don’t know how 
rrived at it) make up the toughest and best army of the 
and could have licked anything England was in a position 

nd against it. 
biling to find the reason for the American victory in the 
se of miltary events on this continent, Commander Cala 
surveys the world scene and finds that as of the time of 
town England was threatened on various fronts and by 
bus enemies. But after giving it quite a build-up, he dis 
the “sacrifice America to save India” theory and ends up 
placing most of the blame for “the most ignominious and 
iliating treaty in the proud history of that proud nation” 
he shoulders of the English politicians. Our war became 
football in the great Whig and Tory game,” and the 
vation on the English side for the treaty of peace “was not 
welfare of England, but the satisfaction of those now in 
er and the discredit of those who had lost power.” Those 
strong words, and I don’t know how you would go about 
ing them—and neither, apparently, does Commander Cala 
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fter this treatment of our War for Independence, Com 
der Calahan goes on to consider in turn Napoleonic wars, 
Crimean War, our Civil War, the Franco-German war of 
our affair with Spain, Britain’s affair with the Boers, the 
o-Japanese War, and finally World War I. Through each 
hese chapters, the commander is in there swinging, giving 
with pronouncements which are generally interesting, often 


ually conflicting, but almost always, as I’ve said, thought 
joking 





















































the last quarter of his book, the author attempts to ra 
alize the various factors which he has shown as being a 
of the pattern of a dying war. In the process of this, he 
bshes many of the points he already has made; and through 
he endeavors to tie the lessons of history, as he has seen 
, into the present world situation. His efforts in that di- 
ion reach a climax in a slate of 14 “points” which the author 
hits have been “written hastily with no idea of covering the 
ble field,” but which might “make peace attractive to the 
ans.” Most of the 14 points are variations of the Four 
doms; but there are a few of them that are novel and, of 
tse, thought-provoking: “(4) No compulsory military serv 
'” No taxation for military purposes,” “(14) Sound 
ey—guaranteed by the Allies.” 

s | say, in almost every passage of his book Commander 
ahan could get an argument; but somehow I think that he 
ldn’t mind that a bit. I recommend the book, not as some 
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AAF $2.50 
The official guide to the Army Air Forces 


| A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
| with 64 pages of photographs, 175 drawings, charts, 
and maps. 
Pocketbook edition, complete 
and unabridged 25¢ 
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Phe War of 1812 $3.00 
By Henry Adams 

From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 

maps and sketches. 
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| A Study in Command 

By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
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Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action’”’ French. 
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thing that will tell you what makes a war end, but me 
something that will stir you to think about th inte 
question.—P. W. T. 
v 5 A 7 
Bases 
BASES OVERSEAS: An American TrusTEEsui 

By George Weller. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

1944. 434 Pages; Index; $3.50. 

Come the end of the war, Americans will be | 
about overseas bases. Bases will figure prominently 
ulation of the peace treaties, in any system for maintaining, 
peace, and in the inevitable public discussions of our {, 
and domestic national policies. ‘Therefore, the thoughtfy| 
ican will welcome an opportunity to learn about the py 
of bases such as this book affords. 

The book covers its subject comprehensively, but not 
tively. Mr. Weller has definite ideas as to what has been ' 
in the past, and he supplements them with equally definite 
on what should be done in the future. As to the past, th 
view is this: “Willing enough to commit her (the US 
foreign war, her. statesmen were incapable of finding 
possessory interest in overseas peace. Their whole foreign ; 
was to fight, build, pay—and abandon.” Mr. Weller ; 
ates that view chiefly by reference to World War I, whe 
feels our country was victimized by secret treaties to wh 


were not a party, among them the ones whereby Japan acy: 


control of the islands lying athwart our lines of comm 
tion to the Philippines. 


As to the future, Mr. Weller holds that it “is beyond: 


ment that the United States needs for its fundamental x 


under its own flag bases which would inhibit the wari 


surgence of those powers whose hostility has been px 
the battlefield.” This doctrine calls for bases at strategic 
over the world. “Very loosely and tentatively summariz 
calls for the establishment of ten to twelve ee na 


air bases overseas of Singapore- Pearl Harbor dimensions 


twenty-five lighter or peripheral bases of Malta-Corregidor 


and a still undehnable number of subsidiary landing feld 
shelters for small naval craft.” 
Mr. Weller's.argument is unbalanced in that he do 


give appropriate weight to the influence of fleets, air and m 


in being. Some of our early setbacks, which he attrib 
lack of "bases, were really the result of lack of nav ee 


However, the book is hard- hitting and provocative, and 


definitely on my recommended list.—P. W. T. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Karl Schriftgiesser. Boston: Little, Brown & Compan 
386 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This book comes at a good time, for once again Cong: 
become the key to our position in the world of the fut 
our degree of participation in it. In The Gentlen 


Massachusetts we see the development of the educated 


tionist. The author shows us very clearly how Senator | 
habits of thought were formed ‘and we see how his p 


rationalizations became inevitable. The direction of his = 
was fixed early despite the fact that his education was ™ 


and that his first literary training might have seemed t 


cate a final development into a mentality of less restr 


vision. 


Senator Lodge believed in a strong national securit 
1912 in one of his greatest speeches he said: “The greates 
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reignty is the war power for on that power rests 
he country. It is the duty of Congress to 
ed States so well prepared that aggression from 
will not be invited. There is nothing so 
yuntry’s peace as a well-settled conviction on the 
- of the world that to make war on that country 
hly dangerous and most unprofitable.” Despite 
conte ined in a speech that was isolationist from 
end, Senator Lodge did not show in the course 
any really thorough comprehension of what the 
nal defense were, or put up any continuing in 
t for those needs. He did back most measures di 
| security but not on a basis of close military study. 
ald he see that a high degree of military security 
| in hand with an increasing coéperation with other 


Lodee would probably have admitted that he was a 
cal realist in the broadest sense. But no statesman is that 
does not have a complete grasp of his nation’s present and 


ntl | tary Sl 


tuation.—G. 
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Something to Sell 
> ADVERTISING SMOKE SCREEN. By Blake Clark. 
ew York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 228 Pages; $2.00. 
re you overweight? Bothered by headaches? What brand 
ou smoke? Mr. "Clark takes those and a few similar ques- 
and analyzes the answers you get from reading the adver- 
ments. His exposé of the hokum which attends much of our 
or advertising constitutes a story which you have heard 
but it is enough to make your hair stand on end in 
pr and disgust. It is enough to make you give a hearty vote of 
oval to the Federal Trade Comnaniasion, the agency which 
brces the federal laws against falsification in adv ertising and 
+h is constantly calling to the bar the advertisers who 
ise magically to whiten up your teeth, to banish your 
tipation, and to do what not else to restore your vital 


Dne reads through Mr. Clark’s pages hoping to find that 
dark ages of advertising are in the past, and that things now 
on the mend. But the evidence seems to be that a sizable 
ytion of advetisers still have no wish to be truthful, and 
out to get away with everything they can. Only the strong 
and vigilance of the FTC keeps them in check. Well, the 
f them should take heed of Mr. Clark’s closing stricture: 
il advertisers follow their more progressive colleagues who 
eve that what is good for the people is good for adver 
g, the profession may reach a place of honor higher than 
as yet enjoyed. If they continue the outlawry of a few 
erful associates, they may learn the bitter lesson that the 
th of a provoked people descends alike upon the just and 
unjust. 
a book which anyone interested in problems of na 


al significance will do well to read.—P. W. T. 
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Korea 
JRERN KOREA. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. New York: 
nstitute of Pacific Relations, 1944. 330 Pages; $4.00. 
pince 1910, when Korea became Loa of the Japanese Em- 
tively few objective books have been published in the 

ll inguage about that country. The Japanese had obvious 
sons for concealing the gradual economic exploitation of that 
a as part of their general war plans. Mr. Grajdanzev, long- 
he research associate of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
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Brave Men By Ernie Pyle $3.00 


Ernie Pyle at his best. 


larawa By Robert Sherrod $2.00 


splendid piece of battle reporting. 
Pacific Partner 


Australia’s part in the war. 


$2.50 


By George H. Johnston 


Here ls Your War By Ernie 


$3.00 


dispatches. His daily stories 

an entertaining and enlightening book 

God Is My Co-Pilot $1.00 
By Colonel Robert L. Scott 


You can’t find a finer book on th< 


Pyle 


Ernie Pyle’s finest war 
c I cted in 


air war. 


They Call It Pacific $3.00 


By Clark Lee 


The Pacific fighting of 1942 


Retreat With Stilwell 


The Burma Campaign and “T 


Belden $3.00 


Sulwell. 


By Jack 


Incle Joe” 


America’s Navy In W orld War I 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 
(Paper edition at 25¢ available to members 
of the Armed Services only.) 


Assignment to Nowhere By Lowell Bennett 


The whole Tunisian Campaign. 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma Campaign 
(Paper edition at 25¢ available to members 
of the Armed Services only.) 


Stull Time to Die $3.00 


Seven years of — have given the author a deep 
understanding of the nature of the war. These are his 
experiences. 


I Never Left Home 


By Bob Hope 


America’s favorite radio and screen comedian tells the 
story of his visit to American soldiers in the Medi- 
terranean and in England. 


By Jack Belden 


Paper cover 


$1.00 
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Milita 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 


to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence. 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it from this war. 


$1.00 


Principles of War 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the W orld $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the end of the eighteenth century. 
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fills a long-felt need for a systematic treatment o! Koy 
tory, resources, development, and integration in 
imperial economy. 

Korea is the most thoroughly “integrated” pa 
Empire. It is similar to Japan in climate, somewh. sip 
terrain, and now supplies Japan with rice, fish, cotto, 
iron, fertilizer and gold. A knowledge of Korea and j 
tions to Japan will be of increasing importance 
areas of Japan’s conquest are lost. The problem 
Korean “independence” also looms as one of the postway 
lems of the Pacific. Mr. Grajdanzev’s factual study is q , 
contribution to our understanding of the Korean sity: 


D. V. 
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THE BATTLE AGAINST ISOLATION. By Walte; 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 270 } 
Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 

[his is a play-by-play rehash of the “battle against is 
which raged up and down the land in the pre-Pear| 
days. The central figure in the story is William Allen \\ 
the non-isolationist Republican, who at the age of 71 cam 







of Emporia in the fall of 1939 to lead the “Nonpartisan ( 
mittee for Peace through the Revision of the Neutrality |; 
Mr. Johnson traces in detail the activities of this and sug 
ing committees with similar long names and similar non 
tionist platforms. He carries his story to the point wher 
Japs resolved the isolationist issue by their attack of 7 De 
ber 41, and then he adds a chapter looking to the futur 
full of fervent hopes that the postwar period will see » 
turn of American isolationism. Mr. Johnson presents not 
new and nothing very timely in his book.—P. W. T 
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Map Books 
WORLD MAPS AND GLOBES. By Irving Fisher ani 
M. Miller. New York: Essential Books, 1944. 168 | 
Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


DOWN TO EARTH MAPPING FOR EVERYBOD) 
David Greenhood. New York: Holiday House, 1944 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.00. 










And still they come, the books on maps and mapping. | 
a reflection, 1 suppose, of the interest arising from the we 
the names and locations and characteristics of places. ln: 
event and whatever the cause, these two books are am 
the best, for their respective purposes, that is. 

World Maps and Globes is beamed at the classroom. | 
liantly illustrated and handily sized, it presents the ess 
truths of mapping, particularly mapping as applied to very # 
areas. In handling the fundamental and ever-intriguing m= 
of the distortion inherent in representing the spherical sur 
of the earth on a flat piece of paper, the authors introdut 
new and effective tool. The tool consists of a triangular ¢ 
superimposed on the globe and thereafter reproduced on ¢ 
the many types of maps treated in the text. A glance a 
triangles, which would be identical and equilateral i! the m 
were accurate, shows the manner in which that particulars 
is distorted. In another interesting section, the authors em? 
size the advantages of a world map spread on a “icoshe' 
— 20-sided prism, each side of which is an equilateral! trian 
You can build an icosahedron in your own home i! you 
handy with the paste pot and scissors; and when you get " 
sembled, you have a map which approaches a globe in 
\fter all these and other good things, the authors c! se 
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Kor voting the last 26 pages to a rather pointless 
e ln ns and answers. 
7 Mapping for Everybody is big and handsome 
ntly illustrated. It is beamed at “everybody.” It 
simi idled as Life or Fortune might handle it, with 
ttor explanations and a tendency to oversimplify. 
id it ! treating the history of maps, their properties, 
to them, how to use them and how to make 
E eve, \r. Greenhood’s enthusiasm for his subject; if 
twar . book while off your guard, you're liable to find 
is a . T de using your bridge table for a tripod, your 
sit oard for a plane table, a ruler for an alidade, w hip 
; p of the backyard. 
ad ther of these two books, you can’t help but have 
tel ption of the world’s geography and of the world’ 
Valte refore of the world’s problems.—P. W. T. 
7 
1 1 7 
“airy Book For All Hunters 
eari-} 
len Ww ERICAN RIFLE FOR HUNTING AND 
71 cam ARGET SHOOTING. By C. E. Hagie. New York: The 
irtisan ( Company, 1944. 174 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
rality | 5 
ind suc is is a book about shooting, but not a word about wat 
ar non what a treat that is. To read this book is to dip i into the 
t where re. to a time when we can take two or three weeks off and 
ot 7 De for the hunting lodge in the deep woods. 
> Future r. Hagie, obviously writing from long experience, covers 
I see n ubject thoroughly. And he covers it exclusively from the 
Nts nott point of the | SO the shooter-for-fun. In his competent 
r ssion of the development of the hunting rifle he conside: 
Garand—but only in so far as it may affect the sport of 
the days to come. On this subject, Mr. Hagie takes 
he view: “There will undoubtedly be a great flock of! 
matics on i market following the war, to meet the de- 
her created by the introduction of the automatic military 
168 P 





but it is my candid opinion that the hunter's success rat 
e lowered, rather than raised, by the innovation.” 

n it comes to the business of hunting itself, Mr. Hag 
eeds in a delightful style that reminds me of Dan Beard 
ing for the Boy Scouts. These passages are full of good, 
os rules of thumb which I hope I can remember if those 
days of the hunting lodge ever do materialize. Fo 











BOD\ 


1944 



































ipping. | 
the wa aple, ‘dis the knotty little ‘problem of determining whether 
‘ces. In Ot You have actually hit the target. The author holds that 








ler normal conditions every hunter should be able to hear 



































are am 

distinguish the impact of his bullet on his game.” But if 
— are not that keen of hearing, the only thing to do is to 
he ess ow the game a considerable cmance after the shot unless 
is wry i lutely positive that you have missed Copeeey. As 
uing ma her example, never take it for granted “that dangerous 
ical sume is dead or rendered harmless just because it is down.’ 











introduce ya ‘heels including the author, has been embarrassed and 








































ingular ingered by having the carcass come to life just as he is 
Sone it to go to work on it with only a knife in hand. 

lance at he target-shooting chapters are less interesting than the 
if the ome perhaps because they run more to the field-manua! 
ticular! > in liscussing trigger squeeze, proper position, and so on 
hors empl M: Hagie’s instincts as a hunter again assert themselves 
cosal late discussion of “snap shooting.” Mr. Hagie says that the 
ral triandqgm™ect Shooter aims at perfection, while the snap shooter—that 
. if yor the hunter—aims at results. He goes on to say that snap 
ou 9¢ ting has destroyed his capacity “to do fine targets.” Well, 
in not worry Mr. Hagie, and it won't worry us either 





can some day hunt again.—P. W. T. 


UARY, 1945 
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Full-Length, 25-cent Books 
Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAI 
25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 
(Quantity ste are for military personnel, 
oniy. 


Classics, 


1 to 10 copies: 
ll to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


units, and agencies 
You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Many of the world’s most famous books 
Library. 


are in the Modern 
The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 


of Field Manuals. 
$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, « 

pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Shentalons 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 
used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volu 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 

(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 

$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 

(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 

$2.50 in cloth 


(To be me) 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 


Von, AAA 47 


Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the Army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 


This is the Army motor-vehicle operator’s own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. New edition now in 
preparation. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 


A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
8lmm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 


A new edition more valuable than ever before now 
in preparation. 
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REQUISITION IN FRANCE AND ITALY. By \,, 
Wise. New York: Columbia University Pre 
Pages; Index; $2.75. 


“Requisition is the institution whereby the in dep 
through the exercise of its sovereignty, secures pen 
services for the satisfaction of urgent needs.” | h¢ 
needs” referred to in that definition almost always 
nection with the operation of military forces ‘in 


an army needs something, it takes it; the individual 











has passed, it is up to the administrative authority t: pick 7 
pieces, and make reasonable redress to the individual wh 
suffered loss. 

The inevitability of requisition in time of emergeng 
been recognized by all nations. Most nations have attemp, 
make the best of the matter by developing laws which legi: 
the process and give all practicable protection to th 
vidual. Mr. Wise has examined the situation in det, 
existed in France and Italy as of 1940. His well-docum 
work will have no popular appeal, but it will be a y 
reference for those who have either a practical or ac 
interest in the means and methods of securing “propem 
services for the satisfaction of urgent (national) neg 


P. W. T. 
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PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN MODERN! 
SIA. By Paul B. Anderson. New York: The Mace 
Company, 1944. 236 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


In this painstaking survey, Mr. Anderson attempts to an 
the complicated factors governing the status of religion in§ 
Russia. Mr. Anderson hopes for the best, and looks + 
future with confidence; but the facts he adduces hardly sy 
that view. He presents an interminable review of philosop 
utterances, official proclamations, court decisions, pastor 
crees and other heavy evidence. But, in the end, perhay 
best indication of how the Soviets look on religion is 
found in their own constitution where, “In order to ensur 
citizens freedom of conscience . . .” it is provided that ' 
dom of religious worship and freedom of antireligious p 
ganda is recognized for all citizens.” In other words, rel 
(strictly separated from state and school) is tolerated as 
as you don't try to throw it around; but by the fact thati 
speuihcally mentioned the promulgation of antireligion apy 
to be encouraged. If you want to come to this same conc: 
by way of many thousands of words, Mr. Anderson's bal 


recommended.—P. W. T. 
v + v 


PREJUDICE: JAPANESE-AMERICANS, SYMBOL 
RACIAL INTOLERANCE. By Carey McWilliams. Bos 
Little, Brown & Company, 1944. 337 Pages; Index; $3.0 


The issue discussed by Mr. McWilliams deserves 4 
biased handling. It is dificult to see how anyone could wnt 
American and Japanese relationships of the future, even 4 
within our own country, without discussion and analyzing 
what the feelings of several million American soldiers woul 
after fighting the Japanese army and after knowing beyom 
doubt how the Japanese have treated our prisoners. hs 
feelings can never be resolved by inveighing almost 
point of ridicule against the people who hold them as this » 
does in its earlier part. All the facts, not a part of them, ™ 
to be considered. Though this book is meant as an argumet 
support of true democracy and fair distinction between ™ 
vidual citizens, it is not likely to convince any that by 
strong feelings to the contrary.—G. V. 
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Maup S OF AERIAL SURVEYING AND PHOTO 
194 TATION. By Talbert Abrams. New York: 


| Co., 1944. 289 Pages; Index; Illustrated; SLIDE RUI Z 














pen nely book, and I am inclined to go along with For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
et , in calling it an “important” one. Aerial photog- cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
volutionized the science of surveying and map cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 
1 war, . has placed a powerful tool in the hands of the 
' 1 a ' ligence officer. The war has emphasized both Only 50¢ 
ne emey / Even the general public has been introduced to 
CO Pick y ‘i etation, through the medium of before-and-after 
dual whl ahs of bombing targets published in the newspapers. 
4% s for serious students of the subject. It is written ’ . 

Mergeng .xpert who, being also a professional ania knows how Fundamentals of Mechanics 
ro te a text book. The treatment is thorough and practical By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
e the ac phe ta apanpeper mary dry teatires These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
n det oe 4 2 Meg ying book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 


nterpretation, is inclined to give his own pet meth 


: : tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
cesses undue emphasis.—P. W. T. & , 


ested in mechanics. 
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ep _ VIKING PORTABLE HEMINGWAY. Edited by 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
Lae slcolm Cowley. New York: The Viking Press, 1944. 642 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
( neeg 


y ‘ ) ] i 
ges; >2.UU. 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


choice and hearty sampling of the work of Ernest Heming 
In this edition, Editor Malcolm Cowley has included two 


JERN | lete novels—“The Sun Also Rises” and “In Our Time,” Fundamentals of Electricity 
e long passages from four other novels, and cll the short By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
s Hemingway has named as his own favorites. Mr. Cow- , aos’ 

lg. ; ribeye Cow This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
ats to an introduction to the book is, more accurately, an introduc- ; ‘ ra : - : 
a : . ow tel : Cae NA - published with the codperation of Science Service 
sion in § to Hemingway himself, whom he considers as the “most : : 7 
looks t, brtant novelist of the inter-war period.”—M.C.R. is based on an official outline prepared by the War 


Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


ardly sy = t 7 

philosopigamm RGE BANCROFT: Braumin Reser. By Russell B 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
pastor iim © por afer Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. 352 Pages; 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
perhaps MREMCE, YI.IU. 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
10n is h//ncroft was more than a Boston aristocrat and historian; 


to ensur as extremely active over his long life in our nation’s cul- 


d that and political affairs. He was Secretary of War at the Elements of Radio $4.00 


gious p reak of the Mexican War and also served as Acting Secre- This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 

rds, reli of the Navy during that war. He spent many years a .s Now it is available for the radio engineer and 

ated asi™m™merican Minister to Great Britain and Prussia. A lis eee ee 
s — tudent in one book at a new, low price 

act that #Muates remember him as the founder of the Naval Academy ~—" oie 

gion apple Nye’s scholarly and readable book is in a sense a cultura! 

e conclu political history of the period 1800-1891 viewed against Enclish for the Armed Forces $1.50 


on’s boot backeround of Bancroft’s varied career.—D. V. 
By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 


7 + 5 A 
ERE’S NO PLACE LIKE WASHINGTON. By Vera and Lt. Jack Trevithick 
loom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1944. 296 Pace A useful, ably prepared manual. 
MBOL lustrated; $3.00. 











ims. Bost .< Bloom tells us interestingly about diplomatic society in 

x; $3.0 hington over a period of pth Her an is largely a Speech for the Military $1.20 
rves a rd of her associations, her meetings, with the leaders of By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 

uld writer nations who have come to Washington. She does not at How to develop your ideas and express them publicly 

, even pt any deep discussion of international political matters ; ’ 

ilyzing fa tells simply and with no little charm of style how all those = 

rs woulfi™™mple seemed to her. At the same time, her book will also be 


ig beycndi™rred to by future historians for sidelights on the diplomatic 


ners. Remmshincton of our time. The Infantry Journal 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDER 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in italic, it indicates that the 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication. Restricted books and manuais can be sold only 
to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 
officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in 
writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 
All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization of the officer countersigning. Officers 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards. The Infantry Journal will not 
furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are met, and it will not furnish 
them to civilians. Titles preceded by a star (%) are not restricted. However, they are available for purchase 
by members of the Armed Services only 


Military Training Map Reading for the Soldies 1.0 Infantry in Battle: Examples from 
Psychology for the Armed Services Combat Problems for Small Units VY | Leadership for American Army I 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman Cadence System of Teaching Drill ] (Col. Munson) 

Fighting Forces edition Drills & Evolutions of the Band 20 | Map & Aerial Photo Reading Con 
Combat First Aid 2 Essentials of Infantry Training New Infantry Drill Regulations 
Defense Against Chemical War ? Cloth edition 2.0 Cloth edition 
Engineer Training Notebook ; Paper edition Paper edition 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) FSR & SOFM Combined )| Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) ? How to Use Your Eves at Night Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 


Scouting & Patrolling 
State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
O | Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basix 


Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed | Psychology & Leadership 
Psychology for the Armed Services 


in this issue—for any other book oe | | Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 


Fighting Forces edition 


| Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
HAND y ORDER FORM Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 
t,| The Battle is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll) 
CUT OUT AND MAIL ¥ | Cloth edition 
——_— << —- “ _— << = | Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell} | 
+ ‘See eee ae? | Infantry in Battle: Examples from War i 
[THE INFANTRY Jol RNAL, INC. Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG School) 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. | Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
os : | (Col. Munson) 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
: | Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2 
Please send the following books: " | Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition 





Headquarters & Administration 


Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein) 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) & 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
Generai & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunhim) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


[] Lenclose $ 
[_] Send bill to Company Fund, --- 


(For military unit orders only 


[_] Please charge to my account. 


Name (Please print) Weapons & Weapons Training 
Rifles & MGs of the World’s Armies 
(Johnson) 
Cloth edition ; 

* Fighting Forces edition t 
Rockets (Ley) ...... a 
A Manual of Military Small Arms (Sm th) 4 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
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